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Wherever you see the Victor dog 
there is a Victor dealer who will gladly 
play for you—without obligation—any 
Victor music you want to hear. 


The Victor dog is the trade-mark of only one talking-machine—the 
Victor, the world’s greatest musical instrument. 

The Victor dog stands for all that is newest and best in music. It 
is on the horn and cabinet of every Vzcfor, on every Victrola, and on 
every Victor Record. 

The next time you see the Victor dog, stop in and hear 
the Victor—you’|| be amazed at its wonderful true-to-life 
renditions of the best music and entertainment of every kind. 


There’s a Victor for YOU—$10, $17.50, $25, $32.50, $40, $50, $60, $100; the 
Victrola, $200, $250—and your dealer will sell on easy terms if desired. 
Write for complete catalogues of the Victor, the Victrola, and of the 3000 Victor Records. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Company, Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 





A complete list of new Victor Records for September will be found in the September number 
of Munsey’s, Scribner’s, McClure’s, Century, Everybody’s, and October Cosmopolitan 
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The March of Events 


HE long, vulgar and stupid stagnation 
in party politics seems near its end; 


and all men who believe in the value 
of political parties welcome the first symptoms 
of this change. 

For a long time our parties have had little 
The Democratic 
party changed its convictions, as a man changes 
his clothes, under Mr. Bryan’s ever-shifting 
leadership; and the abnormal majorities of the 
Republican party recorded rather the personal 
triumphs of Mr. Roosevelt and the personal 
distrust of Mr. Bryan than any well-reasoned 
party purpose. And Mr. Roosevelt’s work and 
influence, though he left office with his party 
triumphant, was personal. 

But now we are beginning to see a new rang- 
ing of forces. Ten Republican Senators from 
Indiana, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Kansas, 
Nebraska, Iowa, and South Dakota voted 
against the tariff-bill as it was reported by 
Senator Aldrich from the Committee on 
Finance. That is a fact more significant of a 
return of party vitality and of political vitality 
in general than any event since Mr. Cleveland’s 
last election. It means that the great States 
of the Valley, whether Republican or Demo- 
cratic, are in earnest revolt against the old 
Republican commercial leadership; for the 
people of the Valley are speaking through these 
Senators. 

The strong manufacturing and financial and 
commercial interests — the special privileges 
that Senator Aldrich stands for and the party 
stupidity that Speaker Cannon stands for — 
have prevented a satisfactory revision of the 
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tariff, but they have had their further domi- 
nance questioned and shaken. 

The tariff that has nurtured special privileges 
must come down even more or the Republican 
party will be split. The leadership of the 
Aldriches and the Cannons must end; and the 
party’s supremacy will be endangered in pro- 
portion to their sloth in retiring or in changing 
their policies. The Democrats lost their 
opportunity in recent years to lead in reducing 
the tariff, but they may have a chance to win 
a majority in the next House by a Republican 
split. 

Two significant and refreshing facts, there- 
fore, stand out clear: the people are again in 
earnest, and the long era of monopoly-breeding 
high protection seems nearing the beginning 
of its end. 

For bringing this troublesome and hopeful 
state of things, we have to thank President 
Taft; and, though a much more substantial 
reduction were desirable, his moral victory, 
if it be followed up, is a strong beginning of 
his Administration. 

This political outcome is by far the most 
important result of the extra session and of 
the whole discussion that it has provoked. 
Just what form the first political results will 
take it is hard to say. But a far larger 
question has been raised than the question of 
rates in any particular schedule. Will the 
Republican party find new leadership in Con- 
gress and show a new moral impulse? And 
will the Democratic party profit by its failure? 
For it is certain that Special Privilege has 
thoroughly aroused the people to revolt. 
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MR. CHARLES R. CRANE, MINISTER TO CHINA 


THE APPOINTMENT OF A SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS MAN TO THIS 
IMPORTANT DIPLOMATIC POST GIVES WIDESPREAD SATISFACTION 























M. BLERIOT FLYING LOW OVER LAND 
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M. LOUIS BLERIOT 
THE FIRST AERIAL NAVIGATOR TO CROSS THE ENGLISH CHANNEL IN AN AEROPLANE 
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THE NEW PILOT OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE—DR. THEOBALD VON BETHMANN-HOLLWEG 


THE SUCCESSOR OF BISMARCK, CAPRIVI, HOHENLOHE, AND BULOW AS CHANCELLOR 
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DR. MILTON J. ROSENAU 


WHO HAS BEEN CHOSEN AS DIRECTOR OF THE HARVARD 
MEDICAL SCHOOL’S NEW DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH 











rom a painting by Arthur Covey 


THE HUDSON RIVER BEFORE HUDSON 
WHEN MANHATTAN ISLAND WAS THE IND S HUNTING-GROUND 











From a painting by Arthur Covey 


THE ARRIVAL OF HENDRIK HUDSON AND THE “HALF MOON” 
AT THE MOUTH OF THE HUDSON RIVER 
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From a painting by Arthur Covey 


ITS MAIDEN ‘TRIP 




















HON. JAMES YADKIN JOYNER 


STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN NORTH CAROLINA, WHO 
IS THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
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THE REAL RESULTS OF THE TARIFF STRUGGLE 


HE relief to the consumer by reductions 
of rates below the Dingley law is not 
great; and the reductions are a good deal less 
than reasonable and liberal protectionists 
desired and hoped for — a good deal less than 
the Republicans of the Middle West, for 
example, demanded; and it is safe to say a 
good deal less than the President desired. The 
net result can be called “a substantial reduc- 
tion” only by courtesy; for, contrary to popular 
demand and contrary to the Republican 
platform and contrary to the spirit of the 
President’s programme, substantial increases 
of duties were made, notably in the cotton 
schedules; and the wool schedules — among 
the worst of the whole Dingley law — were not 
reduced. The dissatisfaction was shown by 
the vote in the House for the bill — twenty Re- 
publicans voting against it, practically all from 
the Middle-Western States, because it did not 
go far enough; and the bill had a majority in the 
House of only twelve votes. The concrete 
result, therefore, is not great nor can it be called 
satisfactory. 

Nevertheless, by any fair judgment the 
President and the reformers of his party won 
a moral victory; and we believe that this will 
be the ultimate, even if perhaps somewhat 
reluctant, judgment of the country. And they 
won a moral victory for these reasons — rea- 
sons that, in the first days of disappointment, 
radical men easily forget: 

It -had seemed doubtful for many years 
whether any Republican Congress would make 
any reduction in the tariff at all. Sometimes 
it had even seemed improbable, ever since the 
Supreme Court handed down its decision 
against the income-tax act of the Cleveland 
administration, that either party would ever 
change the tariff. It seemed likely to remain 
fixed as the vast pension swindles became 
fixed, beyond hope of change. The fact that 
the President has secured any reductions at 
all, therefore, puts the iniquity of prohibitive 
rates within the reach of hope. The problem 
of making reductions is no longer utterly 
impossible. 

Still further, definite notice has been served, 
and effectively served, on the beneficiaries of 
these vicious schedules, that the people will 
again have a hand in making rates; and a 
tariff commission of experts was meant to be 
machinery for this purpose. The clause about 
such a commission was, therefore, greatly 
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weakened by the Conference Committee. 
But the expert-commission idea will yet win. 
And this bill is only a beginning of possible 
reductions and should be so regarded. 

Again, the stubborn struggle showed that 
there must be a change in the leadership of the 
Republican party from men like Aldrich and 
Cannon, else the party will lose power. The 
Democrats have a good chance to win the next 
House. In a word, both parties have come to 
life, and tariff revision is the life of both of 
them. It is, therefore, bound to goon. If the 
Republicans do not continue the work, the 
Democrats will. 

For these reasons the moral and political 
results seem likely to turn out to be as great as 
the immediate practical relief of the consumer 
is small. 


THE BLAME FOR NOT DOING MORE 


HE sharpest criticism made of the Presi- 
dent is that he ought to have “got into 
the fight sooner.” Perhaps; but this is more 
easily said than proved. ‘The President is not 
a part of the Legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment, and Mr. Taft is not the man to overstep 
the proprieties of his office. During the dis- 
cussion he sent a message to Congress that 
reminded it of his attitude, which he had 
clearly explained many times before and which 
he took frequent occasions to explain during the 
progress of the bill. 

Then, when the bill went to the Conference 
Committee and he was invited to give his 
opinion of definite schedules, he did so with . 
frankness and firmness, and with effectiveness. 

His waiting till he was invited was not a 
mere matter of etiquette: it was a matter of 
principle; and it is somewhat loose thinking 
that forgets this. 

Besides the principle involved, there was 
also a large question of good policy. Mr. Taft 
has other great tasks before him at which he 
cannot succeed without the codperation of 
this Congress; and we recently saw a President 
and a Congress in such relations to one another 
that many excellent Executive suggestions and 
recommendations got no further than Presi- 
dential messages could carry them. 

The blame for failing to make more import- 
ant reductions rests on the real leaders in Con- 
gress. If the party wishes to go further, it 
must manage to visit its displeasure on them 
and to replace them with better men. If 
it does not wish to go further, it may have a 
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chance for leisurely reflection on its mistake; 
but it can hardly hold the President to blame 
for the sins of those who, as far as they dared, 
disregarded the spirit of his recommendations. 
It is a merely academic criticism to say that he 
ought to have vetoed the bill because it did not 
go as far as he hoped or wished. Men who 
have great responsibilities and who accomplish 
great results by working with many other men 
are seldom able to reduce their actions to as 
simple a formula as that. 

The President is not open to fair criticism 
for maintaining an orderly and respectful atti- 
tude to Congress nor for accepting what he 
could get. He will be open to justly severe 
criticism, on this score, only if he remain 
content with this result. 


THE MOST IMPORTANT CHANGES OF RATES 


HE new law makes reductions in a great 
many items, but it puts higher duties on 
some — which was not a part of the reform 
programme. ‘The net saving to the consumer 
on foods, for instance, will be nothing. The 
important woolen schedule is unchanged. 
The rates on cotton goods are increased. 
The people’s clothing bill, therefore, will be 
heavier rather than less; only boots and shoes, 
of the important items of clothing expense, 
show a reduction — from 25 per cent. duty to 
1o per cent. on those made of “bovine 
hides.” And it is not claimed in any depart- 
ment of the commercial world that this 
reduction will bring foreign makes into this 
market. In fact, there is no promise at all of 
reductions in the prices of boots and shoes in 
the retail markets. ‘There is a slight reduction 
on one kind of gloves. 

Reductions on iron ore, lumber, and bitumin- 
ous coal are very welcome indeed to the con- 
suming public. The average man will not 
complain very bitterly that the duty on wines 
and liquors and on silks — recognized luxuries 
of appetite and dress— shows increases. 
But it will be hard for him to find in these 
changes any very great hope for a reduction 
in the total cost of living. 

In a word, these reductions will not appre- 
ciably affect the consumer in the ordinary 
course of trade ; but they will prevent organi- 
zation under these reduced duties of manu- 
factures artificially to put up prices on 
these articles. These reductions thus remove, 
so far as they go, one great objection to 
high duties. 


THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


This table shows the changes in the most 
important schedules. 


ARTICLES AND TARIFF DUTIES 


Article Dingley rate New rate 
Hides .. Le, 15% Free 
Boots and shoes i we % 25% 10% 
Bituminous coal, per ton $ .67 $ .45 
Ironore,perton . . .40 ay 
Rough lumber, per 1,000 ft. 2 .00 I .25 
Printpaper,perton . . 6 .00 3-75 
Sugar (refined), roolbs. . I .95 I .go 
Hams and bacon, per lb. £05 é 
Sea, . » + « » .02 O14 
| a ae 35% 
Cotton goods . Various rates Increase 
Champagne, per 12 qts. $8.00 $9 .60 
Ales,etc.,pergal . . . .40 45 


CLEARING SKIES IN THE BUSINESS WORLD 


ANUFACTURING industry through- 
out the country is almost in full-tide. 
The rally has been led by the steel trade and 
all the collateral trades that depend upon it. 
Day by day, reports pour in of new orders placed 
for rails, cars, bridge and structural steel. A 
single dispatch from Pittsburgh reported orders 
for 34,000 steel cars, calling for 544,000 tons 
of steel. As a result of this and similar 
activities, the steel plants report their books 
full for periods ranging from a month to half 
a year. 

On a percentage basis, probably the car- 
builders lead the country in the rapidity and 
volume of the recovery, but other great trades 
are not far behind. The building trade is 
reported by “Bradstreet’s” at a total of 
$385 ,000,000 for the first six months of the year, 
an increase of 72 per cent. over the correspond- 
ing period of last year, and the biggest six 
months’ total on record. In this line the 
volume continues. 

The copper trade, another barometer, is not 
so good; but the experts figure it hopefully. 
The production continues in very large volume, 
the mines are busy, and labor is well employed; 
but the demand has not been so urgent as to 
cut down the stock to any large extent, and 
prices are quiescent. 


II 


Foreign trade is good. The full report for 
the year that ended in June shows a very 
remarkable shift. Last year, imports went 
to pieces under the pressure of hard times; 
but exports held up in wonderful volume. 
In the first half of 1909, on the contrary, 
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the imports recovered about $117,000,000 
of their loss, while exports dropped 
$200,000,000. The result is the smallest 
balance of trade since 1897. 

The gain in imports was largely in goods 
that our manufacturers use, and represented 
the buying of large quantities of raw material 
at good prices and in anticipation of the indus- 
trial recovery. The loss in exports, on the 
contrary, was mostly in breadstuffs and meats, 
which may be remedied by a large crop this 
year, and by the return of buying power in 
European markets and, perhaps, declines in 
prices here. 


III 


The mercantile world, strange to relate, is 
less enthusiastic than either the industrial or 
the shipping world. A little advance in the 
price of cotton served to check mercantile 
activity in a large part of the country. From 
all over the country, reports seem to indicate 
that there is no great boom in anticipation of 
big business in the autumn. 

The ultimate consumer is not a very “eertain 
quantity” yet. Merchants say that a large 
part of the buying public is still feeling the 
effects of two bad years, and the man in the 
street is paying the debts that he contracted 
while he was out of work rather than buying 
either luxuries or necessities that can be 
omitted. The trade in clothes feels this more 
keenly, perhaps, than any other. 

Disappointment over the failure to secure 
a really important tariff adjustment, with con- 
sequent lower prices, is not wanting in the 
mercantile reports. 


A GREAT TRADE THAT WE DO NOT GET 


HE map that goes along with this para- 
graph was prepared under the direction 
of President Finley, of the Southern Railway, 
and sent to Southern editors, to stir up interest 
in the possible establishment of shipping routes 
from Southern ports to South America. It 
shows the preponderance that has been gained 
by European cities in the handling of the foreign 
trade of South America. 

To South American ports on the Atlantic, 
American lines send fourteen regular ships a 
month. European lines send to the same ports 
thirty-two steamers, and they are much larger 
and much faster than those from our ports. 
A very large percentage of the American pro- 
ducts sold in these South American ports goes 
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first to Europe and is re-shipped thence to 
South America. 

Of course, there are tramp steamers always 
obtainable by any shipper who has a ship- 
load of goods; but nobody can attempt to 
make a market for goods in a foreign country 
and rely upon the getting together of enough 
goods to make a ship-load. Regular sailing 
days are necessary. American merchants now 
make few or no efforts to sell in any localities 
except those reached by regular shipping lines; 














AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN STEAMSHIP LINES TO THE 
EAST COAST OF SOUTH AMERICA 


and in all these they have to compete with 
European firms using faster steamship lines, 
better mail facilities, and much more efficient 
machinery in every branch of trade. 

Our deficiency is not alone in steamers and 
in mails. The Germans and the English 
know these markets and do business in them 
according to local needs. Few American 
firms have made an intelligent attempt to do 
this. They sell their surplus to South America; 
but they count on making their money at home. 
The main reason, in fact, why our foreign trade, 
except in agricultural products, is yet so small 
is that our domestic trade has paid better and 
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has till now taken most of our energy. But we 
have now reached a point in our development 
where we need and ought to have — and can 
get, if we go about it right—a foreign 
commerce worthy of our resources and 
opportunities. 

In spite of the concentration of our main 
efforts on home trade, our foreign commerce 
grew from one-and-a-half billion dollars in 
1896 to three billions in 1907. 


HOW A FOREIGN COMMERCE IS SOMETIMES 
MADE 


NE way in which a carrying trade is often 
built up is shown by this story of an 
English shipping firm. For many years it 
has been running steamships in Oriental 
waters, and it decided some time ago that it 
was worth while to establish a new trade 
route between- Japan and South America. 
The market for Chinese and Japanese goods 
in South America was excellent. Much of 
it was supplied by merchants in Europe, who 
bought from the Orient and re-shipped from 
European ports. ‘This business seemed worth 
getting. 

The problem was how to fill the ships on the 
return voyage to Japan and China. South 
America produces little that the Orient needs 
and that it does not itself produce. The 
Englishmen, therefore, set to work systematic- 
ally to find out what sort of trade could be 
built up to fill these ships. In time, they came 
to the conclusion that the Orient needed fer- 
tilizers more than anything else. The people 
of Japan and China did not yet know that they 
needed South American fertilizers, but the 
English set to work to show them that they did. 
They sent a little army of experts from England 
to show them how they would profit by them, 
and they succeeded —to a degree at least. 
It is said that the English firm is now going 
ahead with its ships and has already made 
contracts for the transportation of nitrates 
and fertilizers from South America across the 
Pacific. 

This sort of work requires much patience, 
a willingness to take small net profits for 
a long time, and, in general, the spirit of 
the pioneer. But much of the trade of the 
world has been built up in precisely this 
way. This method is as familiar to the 
Germans as it is to the British, and the 
great lines of Hamburg and Bremen use it 
to advantage. 
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MR. ELIOT’S RELIGION OF THE FUTURE 


RESIDENT-EMERITUS ELIOT of 
Harvard made a recent address in which 
he said, “that religion is not fixed, but fluent, 
and that it changes from century to century.” 
He gave an outline of the “new religion” which 
he thinks will spring from the crystallized faith 
of this century —a religion having for its only 
commandments “the love of God and the 
service of one’s fellowmen:” 


“The new religion will not be based upon 
authority, either spiritual or temporal; the present 
generation is ready to be led, but not driven. 

, A new thought of God will be its charac- 
teristic. The twentieth century religion accepts 
literally St. Paul’s statement: ‘In Him we live 
and move and have our being.’ God will be so 
immanent that no intermediary will be needed. 

The new religion will admit no sacra- 
ments except natural, hallowed customs, and it 
will deal with natural representations of such rites. 
Its priests will strive to improve social and indus- 
trial conditions. It will not attempt to reconcile 
people to present ills by the promise of future com- 
pensation. Prevention will be the watchword of 
the new religion, and the skilful surgeon will be 
one of its ministers. The new religion 
will laud God’s love, and will not teach condem- 
nation for the mass of mankind. The true end of 
all religions and philosophies is to teach man to 
serve his fellow-man, and this religion will do so 
increasingly. It will not be bound by dogma or 
creed; its workings will be simple, but its field of 
action limitless. Its discipline will be the training 
in the development of cooperative good-will.” 


This is Unitarianism, it has been said, and 
yet one cannot get away from the impression 
that it is something more. One critic has called 
it “ pragmatic pantheism”’ and complained that 
“it fails to take hold on the imagination.” 
Several Roman Catholics found it an ample 
justification for attack. Protestant com- 
mentators have shown intellectual sympathy 
coupled with emotional disappointment. 
Many of them have declared that this idea of 
a religion is “too impersonal.” But the 
prevailing sentiment of the liberally orthodox 
Protestants seems to have been fairly expressed 
by Dr. George W. Knox, of the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, in New York, when he 
described Mr. Eliot’s prophetic utterance as 
“‘a very able summary of what the intelligent 
men of the present day think, whether they are 
in or out of the churches.” 

The most significant fact of all is that Mr. 
Eliot’s address, even as meagrely reported in the 
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newspapers, shared public attention for several 
weeks only with the struggle over the tariff. 
People are deeply interested in any sincere 
and constructive religious utterance. The 
religious talk that is dull is the threshing over 
of old straw; and that zs dull to the liberalized 
masses. 


THE POVERTY OF DICKENS’S GRANDDAUGHTERS 


LITTLE while ago the British Govern- 
ment, out of a fund that it has to 
devote to such pensions, granted $125 a year 
to each of the four granddaughters of Charles 
Dickens, because they were “in straightened 
circumstances.” Every such fact as this 
calls sharply to mind the exceedingly great 
difficulty that civilization has in bringing itself 
to understand the nature of any property but 
concrete property. We yet speak of “real 
estate’’ as a reminiscence of the time when land 
was the only thing that surely had value; and 
we are not yet come to any generally clear 
and right conception of literary property. 

Every man who worked during Dickens’s 
lifetime with any considerable success at 
acquiring land, or any other form of concrete 
property, left to his children (and they in turn 
could leave to their children) secure possession 
of it, so far as the laws of all civilized countries 
are concerned. But, since his bequest is a 
series of novels, although they enrich English 
literature incomparably more than any con- 
ceivable private estate could enrich a people, 
all income from his work ceases after a very few 
years, and it becomes common property. In 
our country, copyright on books remains in 
force for only twenty-eight years, but may be 
renewed once for another term of twenty-eight 
years. 

There might be some excuse for this unjust 
limitation of the copyright period, if limiting 
it would prevent the spread of literature. But 
a small royalty over a long period, or per- 
petually, would have no such effect. Suppose 
Dickens’s heirs and their heirs had received a 
penny a copy on his books since the period of 
his copyrights expired — ¢hat would not have 
restricted the influence or the world-wide 
reading of his books. But it would have 
given his descendants an assured income. 

There is yet a brutal density of thought about 
“property” in this world; and this is one 
reason why there are so many kinds of preju- 
dice against many forms of it that are dis- 
proportionately protected by laws. 


ANOTHER MUNICIPAL SUCCESS BY COMMISSION 
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GENERAL LEE AND HISTORICAL JUDGMENTS 


HE state of Virginia has decided to send 

statues of Washington and Lee, as its 

two greatest men, to be put in the Capitol at 

Washington; and the choice of General Lee 

has of course provoked a controversy that 
turns on the Confederacy. 

The more proper ground of controversy 
would be the fitness of this choice by a state 
where Jefferson and Marshall were born. 
With the very highest admiration of General 
Lee’s character, most men outside of Virginia 
—at least, those who have a good historical 
perspective — would regard the author of the 
Declaration of Independence and of the statute 
of religious freedom in Virginia, the founder 
of the University of Virginia, the first great 
leader of the (now) Democratic party, the 
purchaser of the vast Louisiana Territory, who 
was besides Governor of the.state and twice 
President of the United States— all this in 
addition to his diplomatic service and his con- 
tributions to the agricultural and other scienti- 
fic knowledge of his time and a personality 
so versatile and engaging that he was one of 
the most interesting men in the world at a time 
of many interesting men — most students of 
history would regard such a man as the second 
man to Washington to honor in this way. Or, 
perhaps, some would so regard Marshall, who 
gave the Federal Constitution and the Union 
itself a vitality and a stability that could have 
been given to them in their earliest period 
in no other way and by no less strong a 
personality. The Virginians are not repre- 
hensible for their deep admiration for General 
Lee, which the whole country has, perhaps, 
by this time come to share; but have they 
not mistaken a very proper and all but con- 
temporaneous affection for sound historical 
judgment ? 


ANOTHER MUNICIPAL SUCCESS BY COMMISSION 


ORE than a year ago the citizens of 

Des Moines, headed by a group of young 
business men, retired the professional politi- 
cians from their city government and placed all 
the power in the hands of five men, along with 
a corresponding responsibility. This is city 
government by an elected commission — the 
Galveston plan. One of these men had been 
twice elected mayor under the old régime; 
the second had made a good record in the office 
of assessor; the third was a journeyman 
painter; the fourth had been a coal-miner and 
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a deputy sheriff. The fifth, the Mayor, had 
been a real-estate man and a police judge. 

Instead of all five being made responsible 
for all departments of government, the city’s 
work was divided and every member of the 
Commission had a definite job which he could 
not shift to another’s shoulders and which none 
of the others could interfere with. The 
essential feature of the new system was “cen- 
tralization of power with a definite respon- 
sibility.” As a check upon the possible abuse 
of power, the people retained the right of 
initiative, referendum, and recall —a right 
which they have not yet had occasion to 
exercise. 

The concrete result of the first year’s experi- 
ment, as expressed by the report of the city 
auditor, is the saving of nearly $200,000 in 
municipal expense. Moreover, every depart- 
ment kept its expenditures within the amount 
designated in the budget — and this is said to 
be the third time in the history of Des Moines 
that this has happened. 

However, the citizens are not making any 
great ado over the $200,000 saved; indeed, 
they would not have made any outcry if the 
expenses had been that much in excess of those 
of the previous year. What pleases them most 
of all is the increase in efficiency, the elimina- 
tion of graft, the pressure applied to con- 
tractors whose work fell short of the speci- 
fications. Des Moines is a cleaner, brighter 
city to live and do one’s work in — and this 
fact far outshadows the lesser fact that its 
government is at the same time cheaper. In 
fact, everywhere this Galveston plan has had 
a trial it has succeeded. 


THE POOR MAN’S BANE 


ASSACHUSETTS is to take the lead in 
establishing in this country the 
“credit” bank that has had such a remarkable 
success in Europe since it was developed first in 
Germany. The credit bank gives men of 
character who have little or no financial 
resources the same credit facilities, to a pru- 
dent extent, that banks now give to men of 
capital and of financial backing. That is the 
real object of the credit union banking act 
signed by the Governor of that state during the 
summer. The need of it is a real need. 

A poor man, be he a farmer or a wage-earner 
or a clerk, or a man of even fairly large income, 
who has an account in a bank of the ordinary 
sort can get no credit from that bank. He can 
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withdraw his funds, if he likes, but he cannot, 
as a rule, borrow on his own personal note. In 
other words, personal honesty is not an asset 
for anyone but the rich man, when it presents 
itself at the counter of the commercial bank. 

In this respect, a trustworthy and industrious 
poor man in almost any European country 
(except England, where the system has only 
recently been introduced) has a great advan- 
tage over the same kind of man in the United 
States. These credit banks accept deposits 
and pay a small interest on them. But the 
distinctive fact about them is that they lend 
small sums to members of the society, or stock- 
holders, on personal notes endorsed by the 
other members. A committee passes judgment 
on the advisability of a loan, finds out what 
the borrower will do with his money, and, if 
they approve it, the credit of other men — in 
some banks, of the whole society — is pledged 
for it. Then the loan is made at a reasonable, 
often at a low rate of interest. The personal 
honesty of a poor man, in a word, becomes a 
financial asset. 

The European credit societies handle, with- 
out loss, hundreds of millions of dollars a year. 
Their supply of money is not only their own 
deposits but large sums borrowed for this use; 
for they have abundantly demonstrated not 
only their utility but their preéminent safety. 

The educational and moral value of these 
organizations of poor men is as good a result as 
the help they get in a financial way. For they 
admit only those who are men of character, and 
then they pledge the character of the whole 
group foreverymember. This strengthens and 
builds character. 

Following their enormous success in Ger- 
many, Denmark, and Italy, these institutions, if 
established and managed on the same prin- 
ciples, ought to succeed in Massachusetts and 
to extend throughout the whole country. 

Incidentally — but the incident is by no 
means trifling — it would reduce the numbers 
and the greed of the sharks who take advan- 
tage of the necessities of poor but honest 
employees and advance to them small sums at 
usurious rates so high as to be almost incredible. 


INSURANCE COMPANIES IN THE HEALTH 
CAMPAIGN 


— of the big life-insurance companies 
have taken steps to follow the Ger- 
man plan of protecting and prolonging the 
lives of their policyholders. The Provident 
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MAY A CITY NOT BE SET IN A GARDEN? 


Savings Life has established a_ health 
bureau, with the purpose of discovering and 
preventing disease. Educational pamphlets 
will be used to teach people how to guard 
against illness. To reveal incipient disease, 
free medical examination will be given to any 
policyholder caring to avail himself of it. But 
nobody will or can be compelled to submit to 
such an examination. The company has in 
mind the importance of discovering tuber- 
culosis at the earliest possible stage. But it 
will not confine its preventive measures to this 
disease. Special attention will be paid also to 
those insidious troubles of the heart and the 
kidneys which are nowadays reaping such 
frightful harvests among persons in and above 
middle age. 

The Metropolitan Company, of New York, 
proposes to devote an initial sum of $100,000 to 
a tuberculosis sanitarium. Primarily this will 
be used by the employees of the company, but 
policyholders also will be admitted. At first 
such an institution would have to be frankly 
experimental and educational. But should it 
prove a success, and should legal authorization 
be obtainable, the promise is that the company 
will engage in this kind of work on a much 
larger scale and for the avowed benefit of 
policyholders rather than employees. 

The success of the German insurance organ- 
izations in decreasing the sick and death-rates 
among their policyholders has been so great 
that similar institutions in other countries are 
compelled to profit by the lesson thus taught. 

Under such a system, if it be developed here, 
policyholders will have medical care and 
treatment of a grade much higher than the 
average man can afford. The net result to 
the policyholder will be that he will have a 
much better chance to live, to live long, and to 
retain his efficiency. To the companies it 
will mean that there will be fewer death- 
claims to pay on short-lived insurers. 


THE PUBLIC HEALTH SCHOOL AT HARVARD 


| rman with the new college year, 

Harvard University will have a depart- 
ment of public health and preventive medicine 
as part of its medical school. Dr. Milton J. 
Rosenau, of Washington, now director of the 
hygienic laboratory of the Public Health 
and Marine Hospital Service, will be its head. 
He will be assisted by a staff of five and will 
have at his disposal fifteen rooms in the new 
building. 
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Dr. Rosenau is a Philadelphian by birth, 
and since 1890 has been a member of the 
Federal health service. Among his most con- 
spicuous achievements must be counted his 
direction of the recent investigations of typhoid 
fever in the District of Columbia and of the 
relations of milk to the public health. Dr. 
Rosenau’s acceptance of the new chair may 
be regarded as a guarantee that his department 
will pay equal attention to scientific thorough- 
ness, open-minded initiative, and practical 
application of the new knowledge gained. 

Instruction in public health has long been 
given by adequately equipped institutions in 
England and Germany. In those countries 
no man can fill a position as a public health 
officer without having won a diploma show- 
ing him to be properly equipped for such 
an office. 

Here we have so far been much behind 
in this respect. An attempt by the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania two years ago to establish 
a public health course resulted in the applica- 
tion of one qualified student. But the interest 
of the public, as well as of the medical 
profession, seems to be aroused at last. 
Three universities gave courses on public 
hygiene and sanitary science last season. 
Thus the way has been prepared for the larger 
venture on which Harvard has just entered. 
What the creation of such a school will mean is 
shown by a letter we received recently from a 
prominent member of the medical profession 
in this country: 


“We are constantly asked: ‘If disease be so 
preventable, why is it not prevented?’ The 
answer is: ‘ Because of the general ignorance of 
the problems concerned.’ The doctor to-day is 
trained rather to relieve than to prevent suffering. 
And sanitary administration lags behind the 
science on which it should be based. To remedy 
the existing state of affairs, we need first of all a 
diffusion of an immense mass of useful knowledge 
that has accumulated as a result of the careful 
scientific work of the last two decades. The most 
important step in reaching this end lies in the 
provision of instruction now lacking in preventive 
medicine and public health at the larger universi- 
ties.” 


MAY A CITY NOT BE SET IN A GARDEN? 


OR a long time we cut down trees in our 
towns. People imagined that they kept 

out light, and that they made the houses damp. 
To have trees on the streets was to fall short of 
being a “city.”” Shaded streets denoted a mere 
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“country town” and slow ways. Bareness and 
ugliness were held to be virtuous. The city 
man was proud to find himself as far as possible 
removed from nature and the country. 

We woke up to the folly of this when our 
cities grew too large for men to get out of them 
in a few leisure hours. ‘Then came the demand 
for parks, followed in turn by a demand for 
“boulevards.”’ ‘Tree-planted residence streets 
began to be fashionable. And now trees near a 
house are an asset to the landlord, drawing 
tenants and even raising rents. Instead of 
cutting down trees, the wise builder is at pains 
to save as many as possible. Where the 
damage was done long ago, the communities 
themselves are lending a hand for its undoing. 
Washington spent more than $37,000 for shade 
trees last year; Newark, N. J., $27,000; 
Springfield, Mass., $21,500, and St. Louis, 
$14,000. 

Chicago’s City Forester—and what a 
delightfully incongruous title that is! — thinks 
that Western cities are too far behind Eastern 
cities in this particular mode of making their 
streets more attractive. He wants Chicago’s 
civic motto, Urbs in Hortu — “a city within a 
garden’”’ — to be a living truth instead of an 
empty phrase reserved for seals and banners. 
In the course of an active campaign for exten- 
sive reforestation, he has issued a pamphlet 
giving the following excellent reasons why trees 
should be planted and cherished in cities no 
less than in the country: 


(1) Trees are beautiful in form and color, 
inspiring a constant appreciation of Nature. 

(2) Trees enhance the beauty of architecture. 

(3) Trees create sentiment, love of country, 
state, city, and home. 

(4) Trees have an educational influence upon 
citizens of all ages, especially children. 

(5) Trees encourage outdoor life. 

(6) Trees purify the air. 

(7) Trees cool the air in summer and radiate 
warmth in winter. 

(8) Trees improve climate and conserve soil 
and moisture. 

(9) Trees furnish resting places and shelter for 
birds. 

(10) Trees increase the value of real estate. 

(11) Trees protect the pavement from the heat 
of the sun. 

(12) Trees counteract adverse conditions of 
city life. 


Thus the young may learn gradually some 
things that their grandfathers knew and that 
their fathers forgot. 
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THE SOCIAL ORDER OF THE GARDEN HOE 
HREE years ago one man in Kansas City, 
a man who had in his soul the love of 
growing things and the desire to dig in the soil, 
transformed an unsightly backyard into a 
flower and vegetable garden. Since the cul- 
tivation of the soil, especially by amateurs, 
begets a social desire for conversation, this 
gardener enticed his neighbors one by one into 
his backyard and showed his growing wonders. 
Occasionally, a dish of fresh lettuce or a 
basket of string-beans was passed over the 
fence to a neighbor’s kitchen; and bunches 
of old-fashioned flowers now and then glad- 
dened an old lady who had remembrances 
of the unconventional gardens of her earlier 
years. 
It was natural that the man’s neighbor 
on either side should catch his enthusiasm. 
He was consulted and willingly explained that 


beans grew on vines and required supports; , 


that potatoes should be planted in rows and 
that it was not necessary to use a whole 
potato for each plant; andsoon. The result 
was that these three neighbors (and their 
families) became so intimate over their 
backyards that it was decided to pull down 
the dividing fences and to make the three 
gardens one. 

This contagion spread from lot to lot until 
every backyard in the block was in cultivation, 
and the fences had all disappeared. Every- 
body knew what everybody else was planting, 
even down to the varieties of each vegetable, 
and a spirited rivalry sprang up. The man 
who produced ninety quarts of strawberries 
from a plot of ground twelve by thirty-five feet 
was so lifted with pride that he told the reporters 
and received honorable mention in the Kansas 
City Star. Another was raised from obscurity 
by his marvelous beans. 

“We run the place as one big family,” 
explained the man who started it. “The 
unkindest thing we ever do to one another is 
to send a neighbor a dish of truck finer than 
he has raised in his own garden.” 

From this man’s experiment have already 
sprung two results of infinitely more worth 
than all the vegetables that have been raised. 
Every man in the block has a new object in 
life — one that makes him hurry home as soon 
as business hours are over: he wants the fun 
of digging in his garden. The second result 
affects the whole block and sweetens the 
atmosphere of the neighborhood; there is a 



































community of interest that brings neighbors 
into close relationships. This certainly is 
worth while. 


TO MAKE THE COUNTRY SCHOOL ALIVE 


UCH talk as there has been and many 
efforts as have been made to teach 
agriculture to children in the schools, there are 
yet few children that have been so taught. 
Some have been taught facts about agriculture 
— but that’s a different thing. There has been 
one great practical difficulty, among others, 
that is almost insuperable — the school vaca- 
tion comes at the most important time of the 
year for practical work on the soil; and, if a 
country school have a garden, what becomes of 
it during vacation ? 

But Dr. S. A. Knapp, of the Agricultural 
Department at Washington, has made a sug- 
gestion that may be worked out. First, let 
the country school undertake to do only two 
or three practical things for its children, and let 
these things be done, not as a sort of play- 
gardening, but on the farm of a practical farmer 
who lives near-by. Suppose the experimental 
curriculum consist of growing a few vegetables 
and flowers, of attending to a few fowls, and, 
perhaps, of attending to a cow. 

A very little time given to these tasks (the 
children must do the work themselves) under 
the direction of any sensible teacher, whether 
she at first knew much about agriculture or 
not, and with the help of a farmer, would give 
any group of children experimental and there- 
fore accurate knowledge of the first steps in 
tilling the earth. There is no limit to the 
subjects that they would sooner or later 
encounter, from the chemistry and cultiva- 
tion of the soil to the preparation of prod- 
ucts for market. 

And the point is, they would do all these 
things. Then they could read about them 
with profit and understanding; and the teach- 
ing of the art of tilling the earth would have 
life put into it and working the soil would 
become an integral part not only of the 
knowledge of such children but a most 
important part of their development and 
discipline. It would then in fact become 
what the school-masters appropriately call 
real “matter of education.” 

In this direction lies a new opportunity for 
making the country school do a task that it is 
trying, without general success, to find out how 
to do in many parts of the country. 


FINANCING EMBARRASSED GOVERNMENTS 
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FINANCING EMBARRASSED GOVERNMENTS 
O’k Department of State, in arranging for 
the refunding of the public debt of 
Costa Rica and of Honduras — about 
$10,000,000 for each — by private American 
capitalists, has embarked upon a venture that 
will be watched with much interest in the 
European capitals. From our standpoint, 
since we believe in the sincerity of our motives, 
this action was both proper and wise. The 
finances of both republics were in such deplor- 
able condition that it seemed necessary for 
some outside nation to step in — and who so 
well as ourselves? Aside from the influence 
of this friendly assistance in its bearing upon 
our commercial relations with our Central 
American neighbors, it possibly averts some 
embarrassing diplomatic correspondence rela- 
tive to the Monroe doctrine. 

But to some European diplomats, long 
familiar with the convenience which loans 
made by their bankers to bankrupt govern- 
ments offer in the hour of territorial aggression, 
this semi-official financing of two Central 
American governments looks like the first step 
in the establishment of a protectorate. They 
have not yet been able to see that our war with 
Spain originated in any design less sinister 
than that of acquiring the Philippines and other 
Spanish possessions. Our efforts to establish 
a stable government in Cuba, by and for the 
Cubans, are regarded as a “blind,” simply 
because Europe is so accustomed tc similar 
efforts with a different purpose clearly in view 
from the outset. 

But it need not greatly concern us what 
European diplomats think. We shall con- 
tinue to administer in the Philippines the only 
efficient government which the islanders have 
ever had; we shall go on propping and bolster- 
ing the Cuban republic until, as we hope, its 
people shall demonstrate their fitness for self- 
government; and we shall encourage our 
bankers to finance just as many weak republics 
as seems wise in the eyes of our State 
Department. 

Yet that is the road that may lead to danger 
—no doubt about that. When a group of 
capitalists is encouraged by their government 
to invest millions in the paper of a discredited 
republic, they naturally expect their govern- 
ment to see that the obligations are promptly 
met—and they usually have an_ explicit 
understanding to that effect. Now, suppose 
that either of these republics defaults in 
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payment, shall we take charge of its customs 
revenues, with American collectors in every 
port? And if, in spite of that, the country 
sinks deeper and deeper into the mire, shall 
we send a “financial adviser’ to exercise the 
duties of a governor-general? It is quite 
thinkable that we may be called upon to take 
some such action, to fulfil our obligations to 
our citizens whom we permitted to put up the 
money — and then the laugh will not be on 
the European diplomats. 

If all goes well, we shall probably buy and 
sell in Central American markets to an extent 
never before possible, and at the same time 
avoid the international entanglements that 
might come out of a European loan of 
$10,000,000 to a weak American republic. 
Meanwhile, we may congratulate ourselves 
that American bankers are taking a more 
active part in making us a world power. 

Somewhat similar is the newest financing of 
the Cuban Government. The Cuban treasury 
has been emptied pretty thoroughly in the 
course of the carrying out of public works 
inaugurated under the Magoon administration, 
including an elaborate programme for roads 
and bridges that will ultimately consume 
$20,000,000 of public funds, and other plans 
for the installation of new sewerage plants in 
Havana and Cienfuegos. 

As a result, the Cuban government found 
itself, in spite of a vigorous effort to forestall 
the making of new public loans, obliged to call 
upon the world’s bankers for aid. The 
Speyers, as so often in the past, were willing 
to undertake the new debt; and the New York 
end of their great banking interest appears as 
the purchaser of the entire issue of $16,500,000. 

Cuba’s indebtedness is not light, but the 
riches of the country support with ease a goodly 
burden of debt. There is no reason why the 
public needs of the country should not be met 
by the inflow of foreign money through banking 
channels. And America is the natural lender 
in Cuba, as in all other countries that fall 
within the area where the Monroe doctrine 
applies. 


THE OLD WORLD IN THE NEW AND THE NEW 
WORLD IN THE OLD 


HE city statistician of Chicago, in his 
annual estimate of the population, 
classified according to the various nationali- 
ties living in that city, shows an estimated 
total of 2,572,835 residents, representing 
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nearly forty European and Asiatic countries, 
grouped as follows: 


Americans (including persons whose 


parents are not foreign-born) 699,554 
Germans eee ao = + =» Se 
ke ee et ee ee 4 & 
ee: +a ae eee ee eo ee 
Pe ke See ee ew 
Russians js eR ae ee o, SE 
Bohemians 116,549 


These are the large groups, but thirty other 
nationalities are included in the list. The Chi- 
nese number 1,801, and the Japanese only 257. 

Here, then, is an American city — the second 
city in the nation — with an American popula- 
tion of nearly 700,000 and an alien population 
of nearly 1,900,000. In other words, only 
about one person in four was born of American 
parents. And the percentage (279%) would 
probably be much lower if the statistician had 
segregated the Jews, the newcomers of whom 
are more distinctly an alien class than the Ger- 
mans or Irish, for they do not intermarry with 
other races. 

Doubtless most of these aliens are good 
citizens or will become good citizens, and many 
of them are enthusiastically American in spirit. 
But the task of assimilation that confronts 
Chicago, when three-fourths of its people have 
been reared more or less under the influence 
of customs and traditions wholly unlike those 
of the United States, is a serious one. The 
problem is the same in New York and other 
large seaports where immigrants halt and 
settle. The test of the strength of the 
American spirit is severe. But neither 
Chicago’s statistician nor the public seems to be 
worried about it. He predicts that the popula- 
tion of the city in 1940 will be about 5,000,000, 
should its growth continue in the same ratio 
as the growth of the last few decades. 

While the Old World thus hurls itself on the 
New World, there is a counter tendency worth 
noting. For instance, the Fourth of July was 
celebrated with great ceremony and enthusiasm 
at the National Exposition at the Danish city 
of Aarhus. Thousands of Danish-Americans 
were there. Other thousands, detained in their 
new homes across the ocean, signed and for- 
warded a resolution pledging their love to both 
native and adopted country. A cantata, writ- 
ten by a man from Racine, Wis., was sung to 
music composed by a citizen of Kansas City. 
Danish-Americans “ran the show” for the day, 
and there were something like 35,000 Danes 
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present to watch them. Everything was done 
to please and honor them. 

From Italy, from Hungary, from Germany, 
from Sweden, have at various times come 
reports which, when read in connection with 
this celebration in Denmark, seem to indicate 
that many places in Europe suffer a sort of 
Americanization of spirit at the hands of 
returned emigrants. This touches lightly if at 
all the governments and the ruling classes. 
But the attitude of the bulk of the people in 
these countries becomes more and more enthn- 
siastic about the United States. The man 
who has just come back from a period of 
residence here is looked upon as a model and a 
leader. The interest he arouses is not confined 
to his journey or to his merely personal experi- 
ences while he was here. It is chiefly directed 
toward the things that he does after his return, 
and toward the way he does them. His acts 
and his ways are not always commendable, 
even from an American point of view, but they 
are almost invariably expressions of a spirit 
which, however caricatured, still remains 
recognizable as the spirit of a freer and happier 
and less fumbling future. Each such home- 
coming emigrant is as a centre of suggestion, 
and from him spread influences that reshape 
customs and ideas, methods and ideals. 

The American spirit, hard as it is to define 
with accuracy, is perhaps the strongest influ- 
ence in the world to-day. 


THE CONQUEST OF THE AIR—AGAIN 


R. BLERIOT crossing the English 
Channel from Calais to Dover in a 
monoplane, Count Zeppelin sailing 220 miles 
(Friedrichshafen to Frankfort) in a dirigible 
balloon, Mr. Orville Wright carrying a pas- 
senger from Fort Myer to Alexandria and back 
in his aeroplane, complying with all the exact- 
ing requirements of the War Department — 
all these events happened in one week. We 
may now leap over the period of experimenting 
and perfecting, and catch a glimpse of the day 
when a business man will mount his aeroplane 
at his country home and fly to his office in the 
top of a skyscraper. 

The part that flying machines may play in 
war has of course become a part of the 
routine study of military departments; and the 
success of M. Bleriot in crossing the English 
Channel aroused not only the normally great 
interest that such a first experience called forth 
but an abnormal interest in Great Britain, 
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because he showed that the strip of water which 
gives England its isolation will at some time 
have to be guarded by Dreadnoughis of the air. 


AMERICA REVISITS LIBERIA 


HE safe return of the Commissioners and 
their attachés sent to report upon the 
status of the Liberian republic is a reminder 
that we have once more established communica- 
tion with the colony of free Negroes which we 
planted on the West Coast of Africa nearly 
a century ago, and which we have left to itself 
for nearly half a century. The Commission 
was received with exuberant joy by Liberians 
of every class, and its visit appears to have 
infused new hope and courage into the Negro 
republic. 

Closer relations with the mother country was 
the strongly expressed desire of the Liberian 
envoys who came to America last year, and 
this desire became more urgent upon their 
return because of a series of entanglements with 
Great Britain that threatened the continued 
existence of the republic. This crisis, as 
represented to the State Department by its 
representative at Monrovia, led Secretary Root 
to urge the sending of a Commission, and to 
urge it with such logic and force that Con- 
gress made the appropriation. 

The object of the Commission, as it is gener- 
ally understood, was (1) to learn in what prac- 
ticable ways the United States could assist 
Liberia, and (2) whether the republic has 
enough stability to perpetuate its existence if 
we assist it in its present need. 

The report of the Commission has not yet 
been made public, but newspaper interviews 
with some of its members indicate that most 
of Liberia’s troubles can be remedied with 
little difficulty. ‘The most serious — so far as 
its consequences to Liberia are concerned— 
is its debt, but this is a matter of only about a 
million and a half dollars. An energetic State 
Department that has just liquidated two 
$10,000,000 debts in Central America would 
find the refunding of Liberia’s obligations an 
easy task. 

So far as the government of Liberia is con- 
cerned, a Commissioner is reported to have 
said that it is ‘crude but not corrupt.” There 
is no disorder, no conflict of factions, no menace 
to invested capital, no warring with the natives 
of the interior. Ina word, Liberia is much more 
stable and decent than has been reported by 
European writers — and thoroughly deserving 
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of the friendly consideration of the nation 
that founded it. 

Next month, THE WorLD’s Work will publish 
the results of an investigation made by Mr. 
Edgar Allen Forbes, a member of its staff, who 
has just returned from Liberia, where he spent 
four months. His investigations led him into 
many parts of the republic which the Com- 
missioners could not take the time to visit. 

That we should and will do something to aid 
the isolated republic, is the opinion of all the 
Americans who have studied the conditions. 
The question, just what should be done, will 
be determined by the State Department or 
thrashed out in Congress. 


THE NEW “ PILOT’? IN GERMANY 


CHANGE of Chancellors of the German 
Empire is an event of international 
importance. Von Bulow had served twelve 
years, and the new Chancellor, Dr. Theobald 
von Bethmann-Hollweg, who had till lately 
been Minister of the Interior, is the fourth 
since Bismarck. Nominally the change was 
dictated by the Emperor, to whom alone 
the Chancellor is held accountable under the 
constitution. But it was really caused by the 
Reichstag; and herein lies the chief interest 
of the change to the world outside of Germany. 
For the first time in the history of the empire, 
a shifting of the parliamentary majority brought 
about a change in the Chancellorship. This 
does not mean that the doctrine of ministerial 
responsibility to the popular representatives 
rather than to the sovereign has been established 
once for all, but a decided step in that direction 
has undoubtedly been taken. According to 
the letter of the constitution, as well as to recog- 
nized precedents, the rejection of the govern- 
ment’s taxation schemes by a combination of 
Conservatives, Clericals, and Poles need not 
have produced any change in the government. 
Von Bulow might either have devised other 
ways of raising the additional $100,000,000 
needed, or he might have dissolved the Reichs- 
tag. But he refused to do either, declaring 
that new elections would merely favor the 
temporarily discomfited Socialists, and that 
the Conservatives ought to bear the conse- 
quences of their breaking up the “block” of 
heterogeneous political elements that formed 
the previous government majority. 
What it all comes to is this: the big aristo- 
cratic landowners, who are the principal sup- 
porters of the military policy, have refused to 
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shoulder a share of the ever-increasing military 
expenditures that might be called fairly pro- 
portionate to their share in the national wealth. 
Momentarily they have triumphed, but their 
triumph may prove their undoing in the future. 
It is a slap in the face of the people, and militar- 
ism itself may possibly suffer a decided set-back 
as a result of it. Not only may the Socialists 
gain when the people go to the polls again, but 
the almost extinct radicalism of the middle 
classes may be revived. Signs of some such 
outcome are already appearing, a number of 
prominent merchants having taken the first 
steps toward the organization of a new party 
meant to represent middle-class industrialism 
as opposed to upper-class agrarianism. ‘The 
interest in all these possibilities is, perhaps, 
greater than the interest in the’personality of 
the new Chancellor. 

A fellow-student of the Emperor at Bonn 
and a member of a well-known bureaucratic 
family, Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg is expected 
to provide the respectful amiability desired by 
his sovereign and the resourceful diplomacy 
thought most useful in dealing with the Reichs- 
tag. He has proved himself an able jurist 
and an efficient administrator. He is at once 
a scholar and a practical man of the world. 
Now and then he has said or done things 
indicative of a serious purpose, tolerant views, 
and a strong sense of moral responsibility. 
He has consistently refused to be drawn into 


any kind of partisan activity, and he seems 


to regard himself as a servant of the whole 
people. It is possible, therefore, although it 
is too soon yet to do more than guess, that he 
may prove unpleasant to the reactionary party 
and a friend of more liberal government and 
universal peace. 

There was an almost simultaneous change 
of Premiers in France; but the coming into 
power of M. Aristide Briand has no important 
bearing on foreign relations. He is a Parlia- 
mentary Socialist who wishes to bring about 
conditions of public ownership by gradual and 
peaceable legislation. His personal wealth 
and natural conservatism are disliked by 
Socialist extremists, while the fact that he is a 
Socialist offends the deputies who represent 
financial and property interests. The new 
cabinet contains three members who are 
Socialists and two radical Republicans. The 
large task that presses in France is to bring 
an end to labor troubles, and this is the first hope 
of the new Ministry. 
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ington if you had run across the right 

group of Congressmen during the first 
few months of Mr. Taft’s Administration. A 
Federal judgeship was vacant, and, of course, 
many men were commended for appointment — 
even more, perhaps, than usual. The Presi- 
dent heard group after group of friends of this 
man and of that man, never showing weariness. 

He asked questions; he listened attentively; 
he sent every caller away in a good humor, but 
without a promise. After hearing a rather 
long oration by the spokesman of one “delega- 
tion,” he said: 

“T do not know how good a judge your friend 
would make; but I do know that you are 
yourself a pretty good pleader.” 

Of course it was expected that the President 
would appoint a Republican, as he would have 
preferred; but there were few Republican 
lawyers in that judicial district of such character 
and ability as to fit them fora judgeship. But 
there was one who had in fact been appointed 
by Mr. Roosevelt but not confirmed, and his 
friends hoped for his reappointment. One 
day the President is reported to have said to 
one of his “ backers”’: 

“Was your friend not a Populist?” 

“T am sorry to say he was, Mr. President, 
but he recovered.” 

The President — so the story has been passed 
about — intimated that populism was a dis- 
ease — something wrong for a judge to have. 
At any rate, that man was not reappointed. 

Among the Democratic lawyers whose names 
he considered were several men of distinction 
who many years ago had been members of the 
Legislature when a political quarrel provoked 
an effort to impeach Republican judges of the 
highest state court. He heard of this; and he 
asked, as chances presented themselves, where 
each one of these men stood in that con- 
troversy; and he had the evidence on which 
it was sought to impeach these judges fully 
explained to him. As the weeks passed, it 
began to be suspected that no man would be 
appointed who had taken such a view of a 
high judicial office as to favor this proposed 
impeachment; and the man whoat last received 
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the appointment was a Democrat, who had not 
favored this impeachment, who had already 
had successful judicial experience, and whose 
appointment is as good a one as could possibly 
have been made. The President had never 
seen him, but he had found out his whole 
career very thoroughly. 

This story has several morals, among them 
these: 

Mr. Taft, earnest Republican as he is, 
refused to appoint a Republican to the bench 
who did not seem to him to be in every respect 
thoroughly fit. In that very district two 
Republican Presidents had done precisely what 
he refused to do. 

The standard that he set up for judicial 
appointments is higher, therefore, I will not say 
than any other modern President has set up, 
but surely much higher than any recent Presi- 
dent has lived up to. 

His patience, his thoroughness, and good 
humor in reaching a decision were if neces- 
sary judicial. 


In fact, if you could ask all the office-seekers 
who thronged the President’s office during the 
early months of his Administration, what 
notion they brought away of Mr. Taft as 
President, most of them would tell you that you 
couldn’t hurry him and that you couldn’t resist 
his good-humor. They liked the man, they 
were pleased with the way he received them 
(“he’s a good fellow’’), but they came away as 
empty-handed as they went, and not quite sure 
of the impression that they had made on him. 

“He listens too well,” said a veteran in the 
anteroom to a hundred others in waiting one 
day. “He can’t pass the crowd along fast 
enough.” 

“Do you wish the procession to double-quick 
when your turn comes?” and the laugh was 
turned on the complainer. 

But, if he be patient to a fault and smiling 
by the grace of an inexhaustible good humor, 
you cannot watch him ten minutes nor talk 
with him two minutes without being impressed 
also with his seriousness. 

One day he came into the audience room to 
hear perhaps a hundred men and women. 
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He was dressed in plain, every-day working 
clothes, not freshly pressed. 

“Rather shabby,” whispered a lady in the 
company to her companion. 

He stood very square and erect and, as the 
row of Wants and Wonders were ushered past 
him, he grasped every hand firmly and spoke 
cheerily. If a friend or old acquaintance 
came along, the President was more than 
likely to put his hand on his shoulder. 

The moment a serious quest began to unfold 
itself, he listened gravely, the smile gone and 
the clear eyes looking straight into the eyes 
of the speaker — a little disconcerting to the 
timid or the uncertain in the intensity of their 
gaze. Then a serious answer, and a ready 
smile for the next. Not hastily done, but 
done rather thoroughly. You came away 
with the feeling that he meant what he said 
and that he was not likely to forget it. 

And, when the tariff struggle came on, the 
same qualities showed themselves. The smile 
and the patience were weather-proof and 
hammer-proof. At breakfast, all during the 
forenoon, at luncheon, on the golf-links, at 
Ft. Myer while watching the flying machines, 
at dinner, at bed-time — always approachable 
by persons who had any good reason or errand; 
always a kindly greeting; always the serious 
mood, if there were serious business, and 
always a point beyond which nobody goes in 
remonstrance or in plea. For the seriousness 
becomes graver and graver, if it be tested; 
and presently an unyielding resistance appears 
where the smile had been. 

Men may persuade Mr. Taft to do what he 
had not thought to do; but they can do it only 
by giving him satisfactory reasons why he 
should do it. You can see his mind work, so 
frank is he. It doesn’t move by flashes or 
whims or sudden impulses or emotions. It is 
as orderly a piece of intellectual mechanism as 
you will ever find — normal in its speed, normal 
in its dead certainty of conclusion. It works 
in straight lines and by long, logical habit. He 
has no surprises for those that know him. His 
orbit is orderly and you can calculate it. There 
are those who have miscalculated it, but they 
have forgotten its unvarying orderliness in the 

ast. 
‘ Here is a man-perfectly simple in his life 
and in his thought and in his character; with 
an abundant good humor that Nature gave him 
and that long dealing with men has proved to 
him is both a good defense and a good weapon; 
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companionable to an unusual degree (‘“‘Yes, 
everybody likes him, even those that hate him,” 
is a recent senatorial bon-mot); both modest 
and self-confident. He believes in the orderly 
processes of thought and of work and of investi- 
gation as he believes in the regular procession 
of the seasons. He will jump to no conclus- 
ion; but he will reach it by a road so certain 
that he will seldom have need to retrace 
his steps; and be believes in the orderliness 
of government. There is no twilight zone in 
his mind. 

The surprise that he has for those who do not 
quite know him is his simple sincerity, which 
seems to some minds (especially political 
minds)a very childlike quality. 

A refreshing instance of such a surprise was 
given last winter soon after his election. The 
Ohio Society of New York had him as its guest 
at its annual dinner. The company contained 
many very rich men, perhaps as many 
men who owe their fortunes to prohibitive 
duties as have sat down to dinner together 
since the great captains of industry entertained 
Prince Henry of Prussia in New York. 

It was not an occasion to talk politics, in any 
narrow sense, but an occasion of congratula- 
tion and of legitimate boastfulness by Ohioans. 
The atmosphere was full of banter and brag 
and the usual jocularity and good feeling. 
The programme went along with hearty 
cheerfulness. 

But the whole country would of course listen 
eagerly to what Mr. Taft should say; and a 
man who had just been elected President could 
hardly speak in public with levity even if 
he were so inclined. He chose to take the 
tariff as his subject. All that he said can be 
summed up in this: that he took the Repub- 
lican tariff plank seriously — as seriously as 
a pious child takes any one of the ten com- 
mandments. Regularly for a long time, the 
tariff plank in the Republican platform has 
been substantially the same. Does anybody 
recall a convention that did not promise to 
“equalize” it or to reduce it? Yet nobody 
in national political life had taken it seriously. 
The Republican party reform the tariff? — 
that had become a joke. 

When he stood there before that audience, 
saying with perfect simplicity and sincerity 
what he understood the platform to mean and 
showing that he regarded it as a command and 
a sacred promise, there were many men who 
wondered whether he were merely simple or 
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whether he had a courage that his smiling 
manner belied. 

And throughout the weary summer wrangle 
about the tariff the President showed that his 
good humor and his patience are inexhaustible, 
and his method of work — you may call it his 
philosophy of the Presidency — became plain. 

The President is the representative of the 
whole people, and the only representative of 
the whole people. The Senators represent 
their states or sections as definitely as the 
Representatives represent their districts. 
The Massachusetts Senators want free hides; 
the Senators from the grazing states do not; 
but, if the Massachusetts Senators are to have 
free hides, the mountain Senators must have 
a reduction on shoes and harness. The con- 
flicting interests about lumber are similar. 
“Tf,” said a Southern Democratic Representa- 
tive, “I stood on lumber with some of the 
Middle-Western Republicans, I should be left 
at home.” ‘Thus every man in the House and 
every man in the Senate has his own part of 
the people to represent; and, when the test 
comes, few of them represent more than this 
part. 

The President, therefore, finds himself the 
only representative of the people of the whole 
country, without regard to section or interest. 
And Mr. Taft takes this as seriously as if every 
man in the nation had personally engaged him 
to represent him. And the Republican plat- 
form on the tariff, as he interprets it, is as 
definite a command to him as if every man 
who voted for him had personally told him 
that he voted for him for this reason. 

The confusing thing about this conception 
of the Presidency is its simplicity. There are 
Senators and Representatives who do not ye 
understand it. 

Now there are two ways in which Mr. Taft 
might have acted in the tariff wrangle. He 
might have said that the bill did not meet his 
wishes and his promises, and vetoed it. Or 
he might have done as he did do— make every 
possible effort to get a satisfactory bill and 
then sign what he got in spite of its falling short 
of what he desired. 

Many valiant persons who have not the 
responsibility of the Presidency think that 
the wiser course would have been the first of 
these — to veto it, to appeal to the people, and 
to take the consequences. That would have 
been spectacular and possibly effective in 
Causing an earlier serious reduction of the 
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tariff — possibly effective, but by no means 
surely. For this House has two years to serve 
and this Senate a longer time yet; and open 
war with Congress might have made it as 
impossible for Mr. Taft to have its coépera- 
tion in anything that he wished to accomplish 
as it was impossible for Mr. Cleveland or Mr. 
Roosevelt during their last days in the White 
House. That course, therefore, would have 
provoked immediate applause as a spectacular 
performance and probably have made his 
Administration barren of any other results, 
even if it had led to a more thorough-going 
tariff reform at once; and this is doubtful. 


At any rate this is not Mr. Taft’s tempera- 
ment. His temperament is to work, and if 
possible to work harmoniously, with the tools 
and the men that he finds at hand — to work 
patiently, cheerfully, methodically. That is 
a lawyer’s way, that is a judge’s way, that is a 
great colonial administrator’s way. That is 
the way that most great practical results have 
been accomplished in the world. That was 
Washington’s way and Lincoln’s. 

Although the tariff bill falls short of what he 
hoped for, it is a decided moral victory. See 
where those who engaged in the wrangle now 
stand: The Aldriches and the Cannons 
exposed themselves, and their hold on power is 
slackened. ‘They precipitated a division in 
their party — created a momentous disaffection. 
The future control of the Republican party 
must now fall into the hands of men who 
stand with the President, else its supremacy is 
gravely endangered. 

Thus Mr. Taft will not find himself without 
a party and, therefore, helpless to do other 
important tasks. He can now say to his party 
that he did his best to keep its promises; and 
the blame for the failure to do more falls on 
the selfish and now discredited leaders rather 
than on him. 

And, it is necessary to remember, the Presi- 
dent has other great tasks that await him — 
tasks that he can not do without support in 
Congress. He has already made it plain that 
he will ask for legislation looking toward the 
Federal restraint of great interstate corporations 
which have done or may do high crimes against 
the commonweal. 

In a word, Samson was a strong man and he 
did a spectacular thing; but that was the last 
use he made of his strength and that was not 
a helpful or constructive use. 
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There are two addenda to the tariff act 
that add enormously to the President’s 
moral victory — the corporation-tax and the 
tariff commission. 

The corporation-tax, which Senator Aldrich 
accepted in order to defeat an income-tax, will 
bring some revenue and much confusion. 
Almost every tax brings confusion and much 
trouble. But this tax will give the National 
Government the first definite and direct means 
it has had of securing constant information 
about corporation methods (other than trans- 
portation companies). It is the first step 
toward the Federal regulation of such inter- 
state corporations. 

Now, there is no end to the more or less prac- 
tical objections to it. A lawyer’s case against 
it can be made — and has been made by many 
journals — which technically seems convincing. 
It will open a way to no end of trouble. But 
technicalities and special pleas and practical 
troubles all fall away and are of merely tem- 
porary importance beside this much larger 
fact — that the time is come when the National 
Government must have some degree of control 
over great corporations. The people have 
reached that conclusion. Our economic 
development has brought us to this necessity. 
And all plausibilities and delays had as well 
be thrust aside. The meaning of all the agita- 
tion of the last half-dozen years, the meaning of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s popularity, even the meaning 
of Mr. Bryan’s hold on his party — the mean- 
ing of all our economic and social agitation — 
has been just this: that these great aggrega- 
tions of wealth are both too strong and too 
cunning for any other power than the National 
Government successfully to deal with them 
when they do wrong. State control has 
utterly failed. ‘They control states. 

When, therefore, Senator Aldrich was forced 
to accept this corporation-tax, his long power 
began to wane. He will never be himself 
again. From discussion and doubtful efforts 
to call these giants to account by the courts 
we have now come, by this simple corpora- 
tion-tax of 1 per cent., to a place where effective 
and routine regulation begins to appear as 
possible. For its far-reaching importance it 
will probably turn out to be much more valuable 
than all the other clauses of the new law. 

As for the Tariff Commission, which also 
the Senate would like to have defeated and 
which it tried to make harmless — that, too, 
may yet be more important than the changes 
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yet made in the schedules. For the tariff 
is yet made in the dark. It is doubtful if the 
man lives who knows the practical workings 
of all the schedules. Most of them have been 
made and remade by their beneficiaries; and 
the public cannot possibly know, as things now 
are, the facts that it is entitled to know. The 
vast confusion and incalculable intricacies of 
manufacture and of trade have been the safety 
of those who profit by improper schedules. 

Now, if a commission of skilled men can 
make it their business to find out precisely 
what effect every schedule has, and if this 
scientific and properly classified information 
can be put at the service of the public by the 
President’s use of it, or by Congress’s open use 
of it, or by the press’s use of it, then tariff 
schedules cannot so easily be made and 
amended behind practically closed doors. 
The people will know (and they have never yet 
known) what every change or proposed change 
means. If Mr. Taft had had such information 
these recent months, we should probably have 
had a very different tariff act now. 

The work of such a commission will not be 
“government by commission.” It will, in 
fact, not be a commission with any govern- 
mental power at all. It will be only a bureau 
of authoritative information. It will be the 
first means that we have had to bring the facts 
about the tariff into daylight. 


In making a judgment of the new tariff law 
and of all the results of that struggle, it is 
necessary to put the effort of the President to 
keep his and his party’s promises in their 
proper place and sequence — as only the first 
effort at a long and complicated task. It 
probably makes further action inevitable and 
is a practical help toward it. 

A fair judgment, then, of Mr. Taft’s first 
summer of smiling, patient, and earnest 
Presidential experience, is that he has made no 
spectacular plays upon the board, but that he 
has gone a very long way in a good start at 
substantial progress in the two most difficult 
tasks that await the National Government — 
the reform of the tariff (for he has almost surely 
opened the way and thrown the future control 
of his party into the hands of reformers), and 
the first positive step toward the National 
supervision of great corporations. And this 
is a first summer’s work —a period that most 
Presidents have spent in getting ready really 
to begin their Administrations. 
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There is a natural tendency during the early 
part of any Administration to compare it with 
the preceding one — especially by the enthusi- 
astic friends of the preceding one; and short- 
sighted judgments are very easy to make in 
such comparisons. 

Nothing could be more unfair, either to Mr. 
Taft or to Mr. Roosevelt, than to try to make 
such a comparison between them. They 
have in common the great guiding quality of 
character that impels them to regard the office 
as a sacred trust; they are men of the same 
high ideals. But in temperament and method 
they are as different as two good men can be. 
Besides, no. two Administrations can run 
parallel. Every turn of events brings either 
new problems or new phases of old problems. 

Three of the most important diplomatic 
appointments that President Taft has made 
show that his mind is fixed on the sensitive 
places on the map. Mr. Oscar Straus goes 
back to Constantinople — the best possible 
appointment; Mr. Rockhill, who has been 
transferred from China to Russia, knows the 
situation in the Far East as well as any man; 
and Mr. Crane, who has been appointed to 
China, knows both Russia and the Far East — 
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is a man, in fact, of the widest information about 
world-trade and the diplomacy of trade. 
There could be no better appointment. 

President Taft, who is fond of coming face 
to face with the people, and who conscientiously 
regards himself as their direct representative 
in the Government, has planned a long trip 
through the South, the Middle-West, and the 
Southwest in the fall. On these journeys he 
will be sure to express himself with frankness 
about all the principal topics of national con- 
cern — the tariff, the regulation of trusts, an 
income tax, conservation, and the like. 

He belongs, therefore, in the most active 
class of Presidents; and no more methodical 
or earnest man has held the great office. Any 
candid student of the first half-year of his 
Administration must conclude that he began 
his work with unusual promptness; that he 
has already mapped out a most important 
programme of the most fundamental great 
tasks; that he has already given a new moral 
tone and a new earnestness to the Republican 
party, and has so steered events as probably to 
have thrown its leadership into the hands of 
men who represent the people and not cor- 
poration-ruled boroughs and states. 
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brought a suit against a mining- 

stock broker — one of those whose 
catchy advertisements in the Sunday papers 
are productive of good harvests — to recover 
a large sum of money. He charged that the 
broker had made a contract to sell to the 
public a large amount of the stock, that he 
had then turned around and “smashed” the 
stock, and had scientifically swindled the 
promoter. 

Little effort was made to meet the charges. 
A representative of the broker is alleged to have 
made this statement: 

“Mr. R simply did what any other 
broker would have done under the circum- 
stances. He looked out for number one. 
There is no sentiment down here, you know. 
It is a case of grab all you can, keep all you can, 
and ‘can’ all you can’t realize on. It is all 
legitimate enough down herein Wall street.”’ 


. MINING-STOCK promoter recently 








This code of ethics is commended to the 
thought and attention of the many thousands 
of people who deal every month with Mr. 
R and his type. For the type, 
unhappily, is very common. These are the 
vultures of the financial world. 

Four of the leading newspapers of New York 
City carried in their Sunday editions on one 
day in July —a dull month — the advertise- 
ments of twenty-one so-called banking firms 
that are engaged in these swindling operations. 
There may have been many more, for there 
were twenty-six other “bankers” advertising 
their wares and their services for sale whose 
character I do not know. Some of them are 
probably legitimate; but most of them cer- 
tainly are of the “ fly-by-night”’ order. 

The ethics and the methods of the stock- 
swindler are so familiar and well-known in 
Wall Street and in the business world of New 
York that it seems almost puerile to talk about 
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them. Yet the crop of victims never ceases. 
Letters by the hundred come to THE WoRLD’s 
Work telling of successful efforts made by 
salesmen for mining companies to dupe honest 
men out of their fortunes, and of tremendous 
newspaper advertising campaigns carried on 
in the far corners of the land to sell worthless 
mining, industrial, wireless, or plantation 
stocks at high prices. 

The public seems never to understand the 
art of advertising as used by these black- 
guards. For instance, there has been for the 
past few months an active and skilful campaign 
along the Pacific Coast to distribute, at 300 per 
cent., the stock of a wireless concern that never 
has paid dividends, that has few assets but a 
charter and a bunch of worthless paper, which 
it lists at millions of dollars in its balance sheet 
under the caption “stocks and bonds of other 
companies.” 

The method of carrying on this campaign is 
typical of the method used all over the country, 
by a hundred similar concerns. First, a 
skilful and not-too-scrupulous local agent is put 
in charge of the local campaign. He is usually 
paid a commission on his sales, as this method 
ensures his putting every effort into the work. 
Advances are allowed him to pay for advertis- 
ing in local papers, and a full course of instruc- 
tion in the most successful methods is given him 
by mail or by word of mouth. 

The advertising is lavish. Sometimes full 
pages are taken in the best papers in the local 
towns, if the best papers will accept it. Day 
by day, the reader of the newspaper sees these 
glowing accounts of wonderful accomplish- 
ments. He reads them, in time, as he reads 
the news. The more unprincipled of the papers 
will run them in the news columns, without 
anything to indicate that they are paid for in 
cash by the promoters. 

The price of the stock starts low. If you 
happen to be caught in the “first flight,” you 
may get the stock at, say, $10a share. After a 
month or two, you note that it has gone up to 
$15. You regret that you did not get in at the 
low price. Later still, it goes up to $18. In 
time, perhaps, if the game holds out, your eyes 
will blink as you see that the stock which you 
refused at $10 has become a “gilt-edge”’ stock, 
and is selling at $30, or 300 per cent. And the 
advertisements promise you that before very 
long it will be worth $100. 

This is all very alluring, indeed. The aver- 
age “green” investor out in the country thinks 
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that he is reading the wonderful story of a very 
wonderful piece of property, managed by 
wonderful men who are spending their lives 
trying to hand to the people stocks that will 
certainly make them rich. The advertise- 
ments say so, over and over again. ‘The old, 
old story of the Bell Telephone is reiterated 
week by week. Somebody is reaping golden 
fortunes, while you sit idly by and let the grass 
grow under your feet. 

Presently, you write to the agent to find out 
more about it. He comes to see you, or on¢ 
of his young salesmen comes instead. Letters 
come to you, wonderful, enticing letters, full 
of “facts” that would be overwhelming — 
if, indeed, they were “facts.” You get a bunch 
of copies of letters — from clergymen, lawyers, 
bankers, politicians — all endorsing the wonder- 
ful new proposition. Clippings from news- 
papers pour in to you, telling you that the 
Government is experimenting with the new 
invention, and that it is only a matter of time 
before every ship on the sea, every port on the 
ocean, will be paying large royalties to you — 
if you only have sense enough to buy some of 
that stock. 

Suppose you do buy it— at $20 a share. 
In a few months, you notice that the price is 
up to $30. You figure that you will sell. 
Your home is in Corvallis, Ore. You bought 
from a local agent, who once sold you life 
insurance. You go to him. 

“Mr. Blank,” you say, “I notice that my 
stock is worth $30 a share. I want to sell it. 
Shall I leave it with you, or will you send for it 
in a day or so?” 

Mr. Blank looks like his name, and begins 
to talk to you about the wonderful future of 
the company. He tells you that you surely 
don’t want to throw away your chance for a 
fortune. You have only made $100 or so. 
Don’t you want to make $1,000? All you have 
todoistoholdon. It’s only a question of time. 
Here is the very latest news from the head 
office. Our counsel are now sure that the suit 
against the other fellow is practically won, and 
that means dividends — yes, sir — dividends 
that will make the stock worth $1,000 a share 
and over. 

“T would not consider it the act of a friend 
to let you sell that stock. I know that it is 
going to make you rich,” etc. 

But you may be stubborn and foolish enough 
to prefer a bird in the hand to a whole flock 
in the clouds. 
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Mr. Blank, your agent-friend, then has an 
uncomfortable job on his hands. Finally, 
he tells you that he has no power from the com- 
pany to buy stock. He can only sell. You 
must apply to Mr. Smith, in Portland, Ore., 
who is the general agent for this territory. 

You write to Mr. Smith. He writes back, 
telling you that “surely you do not want tc 
throw away your chance for a fortune, etc.” 
(vide previous paragraph). In the course of 
a month or so, you finally persuade Mr. 
Smith that you really would like to sell. He 
writes to you to the effect that he cannot make 
any purchases of the stock. He is authorized 
to sell, but not to buy. He refers you to Mr. 
Brown, at Kansas City, the general Western 
agent. 

Enter Mr. Brown, by mail. Once more you 
read with great and growing interest an account 
of your foolish desire to throw away one of the 
biggest fortunes of the age. Once more you 
are besieged with budgets of information. 
Once more, in time, you get it through Mr. 
Brown’s head that you really want some money. 
Mr. Brown, in great distress over your careless- 
ness in throwing away that fortune, finally 
admits that he has no power to buy, etc., etc., 
and refers the matter to Mr. Jones, at Chicago, 
Ill., who handles the whole trans-Mississippi 
territory. 

Another circle of the same old thing — and 
finally a reference to the headquarters of the 
company, in an office in New York. Now you 
are dealing with very big men. You know 
that. It is impressed upon you by every one 
of the intermediates with whom you have had 
correspondence. So you approach them with 
hesitation. 

Your letter is answered in time. If it was 
sent direct to the secretary, perhaps, the letter 
in reply may state that Mr. So-and-So has gone 
to Europe, and that the matter will be taken up 
on his return. There is no broad market for 
the stock, as the management has always 
believed it to be better for the stockholders 
not to expose them to the manipulations of the 
New York markets, and, therefore, the stock 
has never been allowed to be dealt in on the 
Curb, or even on the Stock Exchange. Per- 
sonally, the writer regrets very much that you 
want to throw away, etc., etc. 

Sometimes these letters are extremely inter- 
esting. I read one last year in which the presi- 
dent of a concern, capitalized at more than a 
score of millions, told a farmer who owned $20 
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of stock that he, the president, had recently 
given half a million of the stock as a wedding 
gift to his daughter “knowing that this stock, 
now but beginning to show what it is worth, 
will place my descendants high in the list of 
the richest people in the world.”” Confidences 
like that are touching. 

If your patience holds out, and your invest- 
ment makes it worth while, you may finally 
consult a lawyer. Usually, however, the con- 
cern in question guards against this contingency 
in the simplest possible way. Its agents are 
instructed not to sell more than a very few 
shares to one applicant. If you have only a 
couple of hundred of dollars invested, you will 
not be foolish enough to go to law. Of course, 
the agent does not tell you that is the reason for 
the unwillingness to let you have all you want. 
He tells you there is only a limited amount of 
stock for sale at this price quoted to-day. Or, 
he tells you that the policy of the company 
is to give as many people as possible a chance, 
because a host of stockholders means a host 
of people who will help push the business, once 
itis running right. I never saw a good promoter 
stuck for a plausible excuse for anything, from 
bankruptcy down. 

Now you are in the office of your lawyer, 
talking it over with him. You have your con- 
tract to buy the stock, all the letters from agents, 
all the circulars, all the papers. The place 
looks like a newspaper office just after going to 
press. The lawyer asks questions: 

“You want to make them buy your stock at 
$30 a share. Now, if they made any contract 
to do that, and the contract was properly 
drawn, of course you can make them do it. 
Have you that contract with you?” 

Well, no — you haven’t. You have adver- 
tisements showing the price, though. Unluck- 
ily, courts do not regard advertisements as 
contracts. Letters from agents promising 
large dividends, or talking about “advancing 
prices” are thrown aside by your lawyer. 
The letters from officers, touching as they may 
be, are worthless. If any responsible broker, or 
individual, has delivered to you a contract to 
re-buy your stock at a certain price at a certain 
time, and that time has arrived, you can collect, 
provided he is still in business. 

Finally, you go home, wondering who it was 
that told you that you knew anything about 
stocks and bonds, anyway. If you havea safe- 
deposit box, that is not a bad place to put the 
shares. If you have none, you can frame the 
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certificate, and hang it up in the back parlor. 
Usually, it is quite a work of art. 

Do not throw it away, for some day some one 
may gather together a lot of stock, hire a big 
lawyer, and make so much noise just when the 
company is trying to sell a lot more stock, that 
the company will come around and make a pri- 
vate deal, buying back your stock from you. 
If the wind holds out to blow, maybe some 
dividends may be declared sometime, to help 
float a new issue. You never can tell what is 
going to happen. So do not throw it away, 
this pretty certificate, for it represents all 
sorts of gambling chances. Maybe your wife 
won’t have a new dress this year, and the 
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piano for the girls goes by the board — but you 
can keep that certificate. You may rest easy 
at night, quite certain that nobody is likely to 
try and take it away from you. Now, if it were 
Union Pacific, or Standard Oil, or even United 
States Steel, all the manipulators in the world 
would be trying to “shake you out” — but not 
in this kind of stock. 

If you have been caught once, that is a mis- 
fortune that might happen to anyone. If 
you have been caught twice, don’t tell anyone, 
for a man should hide his foolishness. «If you 
have been caught once more, by applying to 
the proper people you can have a lunacy com- 
mission sit on your case. C. M. &. 
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OWN ina little mountain village in the 

D wildest part of Mexico, an American 

agent of the law found his quarry. 

He had followed this defaulter for more than 

two years, through many lands, and at great 
expense in time, trouble, and money. 

The fugitive lay on a dirty cot, and the detec- 
tive stood beside him. He stayed to do what 
a man may do for another of his race who lies 
dying in a land of strangers. For days he 
stayed beside him, giving him what little com- 
fort he could. At last, he laid him in a grave, 
and tried to remember a few phrases of the 
burial service. Then he hurried back to New 
York. His report to the surety company 
merely outlined the fact that he had found the 
defaulter, that the defaulter had died, and that 
none of the loss could be recovered. 

This case illustrates the methods of the surety 
companies in following up defaulters to the 
very end, so that others bonded by them may 
be deterred from following their example. It 
is literally true that corporations guaranteeing 
the fidelity of clerks and others holding posi- 
tions involving the handling of other people’s 
money have no souls. The chief value of a 
fidelity bond would be utterly lost if the surety 
company failed to follow up a defaulter and 
bring him to justice. Example is always 
better than precept; and, when a bonded 
employee receives constant reminders that the 


corporation on his bond is relentless in following 
a wrongdoer, permitting neither the passage 
of time nor the outlay of money to deter it from 
continuing the chase, he is more likely to figure 
that the straight path of honesty is the safest 
for him. 

The instance cited above is only a typical 
case. A young man of respectable antecedents, 
he was engaged to handle the financial affairs of 
a smallcorporation. How he fell is not a matter 
of particular moment, nor is the sum that he 
ran away with important. But, when the 
surety company received word that a man 
bonded by it had disappeared and that a 
shortage was shown by the books, its whole 
machinery was immediately set in motion. 

Part of it made an investigation of the books 
to establish the accuracy of the amount claimed 
to have been stolen, whereupon an immediate 
settlement was made. Another branch took 
up the trail of the defaulter and did not relax 
its efforts until its agent stood beside an open 
grave and felt sure that his work had been 
completed. 

An insurance company, generally speaking, is 
in business to pay losses; and in most branches 
of the business when a loss is once paid there 
is an end of it, except possibly in cases where 
indisputable evidence of fraud subsequently 
develops. The surety or fidelity company’s 
work, however, begins only when the loss is 
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paid; for, after that, it must bring the criminal 
to justice. While under most forms of insur- 
ance the moral hazard is only incidental, in 
fidelity insurance it is the one hazard which, 
when transgressed, causes a loss. 
the moral characteristics or tendencies of the 
applicant for a fidelity bond must be most care- 
fully inquired into, whether he be a cashier of 
an institution handling millions of dollars or 
a collector for an industrial insurance company 
who collects from individuals amounts as low 
as five cents per week. Under a fidelity policy, 
or bohd, as it is more generally designated, the 
limit of the company’s risk is the amount which 
the employee has the opportunity to decamp 
with at any one time. 

It is, therefore, necessary that the company 
issuing the bond acquaint itself fully with all 
the particulars of the business of the employer 
as well as with the antecedents and immediate 
circumstances of the employee. For this reason 
two forms of application are required to be 
filled in, one by the employer and the other by 
the employee; and it is an essential part of the 
contract that both forms be absolutely com- 
plete without the omission of any important 
details. Nor must any questions be left 
unanswered as being deemed, either by 
employer or employee, unimportant. The 
acceptance of the application is not merely 
contingent upon the answers, but before a bond 
is issued a searching investigation is conducted, 
extending not only to the references given by 
the employee, but also to his previous 
employers, and to his personal and social life. 
He is required to answer such questions as the 
following: 

Have you ever failed in business or com- 
promised with creditors ? 

Do you own or hold any interest in real 
estate? In whose name is the title? 

Have you any debts? 

Are you an endorser or surety for anyone? 
Have there ever been, or are there about to 
be, any judgments taken against you? 

Are you a member of any club or social 
organization ? 

The employer must be equally clear and 
specific in his answers and, further, must see 
that the stipulations of the bond are lived up to 
at all times. If he or any person authorized 


to sign on his behalf states that the duties of the 
bonded clerk are properly conducted, that his 
accounts are examined and found correct, 
no recovery can be had if the statement is false, 
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nor if a requirement that periodical independent 
auditing of the accounts be had is neglected. 
Neither is the company liable if the clerk is 
bonded for the duties of one position and 
defaults while serving in a different capacity. 

An important stipulation of the fidelity 
bond not always understood is that in the appli- 
cation the employee agrees to indemnify the 
company against any loss it may incur under 
the bond, binding both himself and his heirs. 
This stipulation accounts for the frequent 
settlement of cases without criminal prosecu- 
tion, through the intervention of friends or 
relatives of the employees. The object of the 
fidelity company is to save the employer from 
loss, and if the loss is made up by friends of the 
erring one the company considers its bond 
fulfilled, although it would not issue another 
bond nor could the employee obtain one 
anywhere else. 

The bonding of employees in positions of 
trust is not the only function of a fidelity 
company, although for some years in the early 
days of the business it was the only line 
attempted. Public officers in the city, state, 
and nation now generally prefer to give cor- 
porate surety in place of personal bonds. By 
that means they are saved the embarrassment 
of going to their friends and asking them to 
qualify in large amounts as sureties, while 
with the experience the companies have gained 
in this respect the officials often find that the 
premium charged is very low in proportion to 
the amount named in the bond. Occasionally 
announcement is made that a surety or fidelity 
company has issued a bond for a million dollars, 
or possibly two millions, which does not at all 
imply that it can by any possible combination 
of circumstances be called upon to pay that 
sum. As an illustration the case may be cited 
of the treasurer of a Western city a few years 
ago. His predecessor, who had given personal 
bonds, defaulted for a large amount, and the 
new Official was asked to furnish a bond in the 
sum of $800,000. He consulted a surety com- 
pany which, after investigating the particulars 
of his official duties, prescribed certain rules 
and regulations for him to follow and issued 
the bond. The liability under the bond was 
nominally $800,c00 while as a matter of fact 
the largest sum the official could have got away 
with was about $40,000, and that was the only 
risk the company took. It made it a condition 
of the bond, among others, that all funds should 
be deposited twice a day — at specified hours — 
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and certified by the bank to the surety com- 
pany’s agent, thereby keeping the amount of 
funds in the official’s own hands at a low figure. 
The fact that a public official has to give a 
bond for a large amount does not mean that 
there is a possibility of his defaulting to that 
extent, for, with proper safeguards — such as 
a surety company always insists upon — he will 
never have anything like the amount bonded 
for in his keeping. 

In the case of one official of whom a bond for 
$20,000 was required, it was found that the 
only money passing though his hands was 
certain taxes payable during six months of the 
year, and at no time was he liable to have more 


than five thousand dollars in hand. The 
company issuing the bond, therefore, had at 
risk but $5,000 for one-half the year and 
nothing for the remainder of the year, and could 
safely issue the required bond at a low premium. 

The fidelity and surety companies have at 
risk tremendous sums in the aggregate, and 
while they do not issue bonds of any magnitude 
without demanding collateral as a protection 
against possible loss, yet it is absolutely essential 
that their financial strength be high. Ample 
capital and surplus combined with prudent 
management are among the most important 
things to be considered in choosing a com- 
pany of this character. 


A WOMAN AT THE HEAD OF CHICAGO'S 
SCHOOL SYSTEM 


BY 
JOHN EVANS 


for the position of Superintendent of the 
Chicago schools—went before the board 

of education and presented their cases. Mrs. 
Ella Flagg Young was the one woman who 
talked to that board of education. She was 
the last to be called. It was six o’clock and 
the members of the board were weary and 
hungry. They had debated all afternoon, 
after three months of wrangling. 

As Mrs. Young entered the board room 
quietly, the fifteen members of the board 
shifted uneasily. ‘They had accorded the five 
men a hearing of twenty minutes each. In 
justice they felt that they must give the one 
woman the same length of time. When 
thirty minutes had passed, she was still speak- 
ing. The hands of the clock sped round, the 
room grew dark, but no one thought of 
interrupting the speaker to switch on the 
lights. After two hours, Mrs. Young stopped 
talking. Then, instead of a motion to adjourn 
for dinner, it was moved that a vote in com- 
mittee of the whole be taken at once. As a 
result of that vote Mrs. Young was unani- 
mously elected superintendent at a salary of 
$10,000. 

It was not chivalry that gave Mrs. Young 
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the place. What impressed those fifteen board 
members so strongly that they forgot she was 
a woman and thought only of getting her to 
rule the schools was the irrisistible impression 
of ability, of sympathy, of tact, of power and 
broadmindedness that emanated from her. 
Never before in the history of the country has a 
woman directed the schools of Chicago or of 
any other large city, and there are few women 
in any part of the world who earn a salary of 
$10,000 a year in competition with men on their 
own ground. 

“There will be one head of the schools and 
I will be that one,” said Mrs Young, an hour 
later, while entertaining friends at her home. 
“T appreciate the importance of the place and 
the significance of my selection. It will 
increase the opportunities of women, and I 
am glad that it will.” 

The home of this woman reflects her tastes. 
It is beautifully furnished and well designed, 
with fine pieces of antique furniture placed with 
an artist’s eye for effect. The living room is 
also the library, and two of its walls are lined 
with books. The works are chiefly educational, 
and more than one of these is by the mistress 
of the house. 

“Tf one’s work lay all the time within limited 
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CURING BY SUGGESTION 


areas,” Mrs. Young resumed, “one’s mental 
development necessarily would be circum- 
scribed. Suppose you had six children and 
they all died when they were six years old: 
would you have as broad experience with 
them as if they had lived to be of age? 

“T teach because I love it — because it is the 
grandest work in the world! I have taught 
every grade from the first one up, and each was 
an inspiration to me. Deadening? — Are the 
minds of children less human or less vital than 
the minds of their teachers? ‘The instructor 
is familiar with the material used for instruction 
and gets no new experience out of that. But 
her enrichment results from her communica- 
tion with the minds that act on the material 
and in getting that new, young point of view.” 

Mrs. Young is the woman who made the 
late President Harper, of the University of 
Chicago, reverse a decision. He had once said 

¢that he didn’t want women on his faculty 
because they always wanted to do things 
differently. Nevertheless he asked her, about 
ten years ago, to join his department of 
pedagogy. 

Mrs. Young believed that a docentship 
would be the most that she could get; hence 
she replied at first that the University had 
nothing to give that she cared for. President 
Harper rejoined with an offer of a full pro- 
fessorship. 

“But I haven’t a doctor’s degree,” remon- 
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strated Mrs. Young, ‘“‘and I don’t want to be 
teaching those who are working for their 
highest degrees when I haven’t one myself.” 

“Tt’s the woman and not the degree I want 
this time, he answered. All the samé, she 
insisted on waiting until she had won her 
summa cum laude. Then she joined the 
faculty. There were innovations in her depart- 
ment. For instance, her classes met at her 
house on Tuesday afternoons. She served 
coffee and tea during the recitations. Shortly 
afterward she met President Harper. 

“By the way,” she said, “do you mind my 
serving coffee at class?”’ 

“Bless you, no,” he said. “I wish I had 
some of it.” And to his death he supported 
her in all she did. 

Mrs. Young was born in Buffalo, but she 
attended Chicago schools and graduated from 
the high and normal schools there, taking 
finally her degree of Ph. D. from the University 
of Chicago. She began teaching in 1862. 
Six years later she married William Young, 
but her married life did not interfere with the 
teaching. From 1887 she held the position of 
district superintendent for twelve years and then 
accepted a professorship in the University of 
Chicago. At the time of her election Mrs. 
Young was principal of the Chicago Normal 
School. She has passed through every depart- 
ment of school work and says that she knows 
every teacher in Chicago. 
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HOW QUACKS AND CRANKS TOOK A FIELD OF HEALING BECAUSE AMERI- 
CAN PHYSICIANS NEGLECTED IT—WHAT HAS BEEN DONE IN EUROPE 


BY 
DR. FREDERIK VAN EEDEN 


HEN I was a boy of fourteen I 
suffered for some months from an 
ulcerous inflammation of the eyes. 


My parents took me to our best specialists, but 
without any result. Seeing no betterment and 


hearing the report of wonderful cures effected 
by a certain untitled and unaccredited doctor, 
they resolved to try him — and I won’t blame 
them for it. 

This doctor was a quack, an ignorant old 


fellow who examined his eye-sore patients with 
a huge cigar in his mouth; he had a row of 
mysterious bottles on his table, with big 
Roman figures on the labels, but they all 
probably contained the same stuff. 

He said that he would give my eyes “beef- 
steak” in order to strengthen them, and he 
bathed the eyes with some cool liquids from 
the bottles. Moreover, he prescribed salt to 
be taken in great quantities, because salt 
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“preserves,” as he expressed it. And yet, 
wonderful enough, I never left his dark, dingy, 
crowded little consultation-room without great 
relief. My eyes became better. 

The conversation in that room, during the 
long hours that I sat there and waited and 
listened, turned upon the wonderful cures 
effected by the old quack, and the infinite 
harm done by the great, renowned doctors of 
the medical profession. Every one of the 
sufferers had a tale to tell about an eye spoiled 
or lost by the operations and the vicious poisons 
used by the men of official science. When his 
“beefsteak”” and salt cid not benefit the 
clients who had first visited the regular doctors, 
the little old quack cleverly said that it was only 
because they came too late for him to undo the 
harm inflicted by his titled colleagues. My 
relatives came to believe later that the little 
scar left on my eye was due to the scientific 
treatment, and would not be there if I had gone 
first to the quack. 

That the old man cured some of his patients 
there is no doubt, however many eyes he 
spoiled. Certainly he did to me what the 
learned specialists had not been able to do. 
Twelve years later, when I went to study the 
method of Dr. Liébeault at Nancy, I learned 
what power it was that worked these wonders. 

Dr. Liébeault used this same power, but 
scientifically. He gave no “beef-steak” and 
salt, but he treated every patient in the 
presence of all the others, the conversation 
always turning upon the wonderful cures 
effected, though with much less abuse of official 
science, for Dr. Liébeault never denounced 
his colleagues. He thus produced in his con- 
sultation-room a suggestive atmosphere. 

When Liébeault retired as a practitioner, 
in 1891, a dinner was given in Nancy in his 
honor. Physicians came from all parts of 
Europe to honor the founder of the famous 
school of Nancy, the initiator of suggestion as 
a method of curing disease. A bronze statue, 
representing David and Goliath, was presented 
to him, and the modest man was assured of the 
veneration and gratitude of thousands of 
disciples. 

And yet the way in which Liébeault was 
treated by his academical colleagues is thus 
described by Dr. Hilger: 


“Though Liébeault never indulged in complaint 
or bitterness on account of the neglect he suffered 
from his academical fellow-workers, and only 
quietly insisted that his results should be investi- 
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gated thoroughly and without prejudice, they had 
nothing for him but a contemptuous shrug of the 
shoulders and shake of the head. For fourteen 
years the patient doctor worked on, under neglect, 
contempt, and derision, until in 1880 an old college- 
friend of his, Dr. Lorrain, visited him and fixed 
the attention of Professor Bernheim on his remark- 
able cures. Bernheim, who at first was as scep- 
tical as the others and could hardly suppress a 
pitying smile at his first visit, became soon deeply 
interested in what he saw, and then felt the greatest 
admiration for the good and simple man who had 
endured for so many years the foolish misjudgment 
of his colleagues without one word of bitterness.” 


Then Bernheim wrote his standard work on 
the application of suggestion to the cure of 
diseases. 


A CURE IN ONE NIGHT 


One instance of his application is that of a 
cure effected by Professor Hirt, the famous 
nerologist of Breslau, in 1890, on the son of 
the Privy-counsellor, Professor Dr. Klopsch. 
The bev had been suffering for eight years 
from attacks of coughing, which were so bad 
that the patient weakened and became 
exhausted; he could not attend school, nor 
follow any regular occupation; rest at night 
was impossible for the family as well as for 
the sufferer. Every method of treatment was 
tried in vain — electricity, baths, cauterization 
of the nose — and finally the best authorities 
declared it a case of incurable disease of the 
lungs. 

One afternoon Professor Hirt tried the 
method of Liébeault; by a few passes of the 
hands and by verbal suggestion he brought the 
patient into a light slumber and assured him 
that he would sleep well that night and that 
the cough would stop. This one simple treat- 
ment sufficed for a complete cure. The boy 
slept that night, his cough stopped, and never 
reappeared. He became a completely healthy 
man. 

If this boy had been surrounded by people 
who believed the newspaper advertisements 
and had talkative neighbors, and had not been 
treated by a broadminded man like Professor 
Hirt, the parents would have dismissed the 
doctor and spent their money on _ patent- 
medicines; then they would have hunted up all 
sorts of quacks, faith-healers, and more or less 
obscure miracle-workers until they struck one 
who did by accident what Professor Hirt did 
by scientific knowledge. And the result would 
have followed that the parents, and the neigh- 
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bors, the boy himself, and hundreds of people 
would have testified to the wonderful powers 
of that quack who could cure by one stroke 
a case considered hopeless by the greatest 
authorities. And no derisive denial could have 
had the slightest effect upon one of the many 
who had seen it. 

Doctors talk of “‘the dangers of suggestion.” 
But the real danger, if anywhere, lies in the 
use of suggestion by the quacks, and in its 
unstudied denial by men of science. 

This instance happened nineteen years ago. 
The attitude of the medical profession of 
Europe is wiser now. My colleague, van Ren- 
terghem — who twenty-three years ago started 
with me the first clinic in Amsterdam for the 
treatment of diseases by suggestion, according 
to Dr. Liébeault’s method (called Psycho- 
therapy by us for the first time), sees more 
patients now than ever and finds no opposition 
worth mentioning among his fellow-doctors. 
Cases were referred to our clinic by our col- 
leagues; we even had several doctors as 
patients; and we treated successfully the wife 
of one of the professors at the university of 
Amsterdam. A more remarkable case was 
treated lately by van Renterghem at a Univers- 
ity clinic, where a serious operation was per- 
formed without any anesthetic except sug- 
gestion. The same change in attitude is 
observed in Germany, England, Sweden, and 
other countries, where the method has been 
adopted by men of the highest standing. 


AMERICAN DOCTORS INDIFFERENT 


In America there seems to be a curious 
mixture of backwardness and advancement. 
Psycho-therapy was studied in America years 
ago, and yet the medical profession as a whole 
seems to be either entirely ignorant of the 
subject, or indifferent to it. The only doctor 
of high standing who took up the practice in 
New York tells me that his colleagues have just 
ignored the whole matter, with an attitude of 
“lofty indifference.” One of them said: 
“Doctor, if you would only discover something 
about a brain tumor or describe some organic 
cord lesion, that would really be doing 
something worth while.” 

When I lectured in a city of the Middle West 
before an audience of university students and 
reminded them of the errors of official science 
and the danger in entirely denying the cures 
of quacks instead of investigating them, a 
doctor stood up, white with indignation, and 
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said in a tremulous voice: “Sir, you are trying 
to make quacks of all of them!” 

This sort of emotional opposition is raised to 
its highest pitch when one dares to maintain 
that suggestion may have influence on diseases 
generally called organic, physical, or anatom- 
ical. The case of the coughing boy will not 
make the conservative doctor angry. He will 
only say: ‘That was but a nervous trouble; 
I also have seen such cases and cures.” But 
when it comes to the possibility of curing an 
inflammation of the eye, an ulcer of the leg, 
or malaria, or pneumonia — this is downright 
heresy. 

If we admit that the trouble of the boy was 
entirely nervous, had he therefore no right 
to be helped in the only way that could help 
him? There are thousands of patients who, 
like this boy, can be helped only by suggestive 
treatment. And because the medical pro- 
fession considers this treatment below its dig- 
nity, who can blame the patients when they 
go to the quacks; and who can blame the 
quacks when they eagerly make use of the 
advantage given them by scientific prejudices, 
and practise the treatment that cures, though 
they do not know how and why? The heaviest 
responsibility falls upon the men who ought 
to know better — the dogmatists among men 
of science—and it is nothing but dogmatic 
superstition to deny, a priori, the cure of 
organic diseases by suggestion. 

It can be safely maintained that where there 
is any chance of cure at all, that chance may 
be increased by the use of suggestion. 

As a matter of fact, the doctor never cures a 
disease; he enables the body to cure itself by 
assisting it in the struggle against hostile 
influences or disturbances. Even the surgeon 
does no more than remove obstacles; the cells 
of the body do the really curative work. And 
in this work they are directed and assisted by 
what we call the psyche, that part of the body 
which is not directly perceptible by the senses. 

There is no breach between physical and 
psychical functions; all are in constantly 
related action and counteraction. It has been 
demonstrated that sight of food by a dog 
immediately stimulates the secretion of the 
different glands necessary for the digestion of 
that special kind of food, not only in the mouth 
but also in the stomach. Now, if the visual 
image alone can have such very material effects, 
in such appropriate selection, what can be the 
scientific objection to the possibility of the cells 
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being stimulated in their curative work, appro- 
priately and effectively, by imagination, by 
emotion, or by volition? 

This is the way in which suggestion works. 
By verbal persuasion, by exciting the imagina- 
tion of the patient, by raising his expectation, 
by giving him confidence, by strengthening his 
own power of volition, the idea of cure is fixed 
in his mind and the curative action of the cells 
is increased and lengthened — even in such a 
“physical” case as a broken leg, or an ulcer, or 
a wound. In this there is nothing unscientific, 
nothing contradictory to our present knowledge 
of the human body. In fact, psychical things 
are just as real as physical things; but as the 
chain is long and the links are very compli- 
catedly connected, we are not accustomed to 
realize the first influence of one upon another. 


DANGERS RELATIVELY UNIMPORTANT 


There are certainly dangers in suggestive 
treatment. I know of unscrupulous doctors 
who, for the sake of experiment, have entirely 
enslaved their patients and even tried, in order 
to see how far suggestion could lead, to make 
them do abnormal and immoral things. They 
ordered them, for instance, to steal some object. 
And the theft was committed without the 
criminal knowing who put this idea into his 
head. This sort of human vivisection cannot 
be too severely condemned. I make it a strict 
rule never to treat a patient against his will, 
nor to give any suggestion that might lead to 
abnormal consequences, and never to weaken 
his will-power or lessen his independence. 
The patient ought never to be put into a deeper 
sleep than is necessary for effective treatment, 
and he must be taught to become independent 
of thedoctor. The doctor is only the guide who 
indicates the way to self-cure, and should not 
step in unless the patient is absolutely unable 
to get out of trouble himself. Some hold that 
it is always better to bring about the deepest 
form of sleep and the highest degree of sug- 
gestibility; they believe that such a complete 
control of the patient enables them always to 
restore a perfect normal balance after the 
treatment. But I have found that this com- 
plete control generally leaves a greater aptitude 
to being controlled, and in this way diminishes 
the stability of the psychic balance. 

Psycho-therapy is dangerous in the hands of 
unskilled, ignorant, or unscrupulous persons, 
be they doctors or laymen. But is this not 


the case in all branches of the medical profes- 
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sion? Is there no danger in poisonous drugs, 
in chloroform, and the knife? Do we not trust 
ourselves entirely in the hands of the surgeon 
and is there not just as great a chance of his 
being ignorant or unskilful or unscrupulous? 
It may be replied, not unjustly, that we can 
more easily find a reliable surgeon than a 
trustworthy expert in psycho-therapy. But 
if this be so, who is to blame? A few centuries 
ago surgery was considered below the dignity 
of a physician, and left to the barber, the 
market-crier, and the quack. The poor patients 
paid the penalty, but who was to blame? So 
long as official medical science refuses to 
study the science of pyscho-therapy, with all its 
powers and dangers, they will leave the field to 
the mountebank, the fake, and the quack. 


ANOTHER RAPID CURE 


While in America I made it a rule not to see 
any patients. But I made one exception. 
It was a very bad case of St. Vitus’s dance in 
a girl of twelve. The involuntary movements 
were so violent and so continuous that the poor 
girl was unable to sleep, to stand, or to walk; 
it was very difficult to feed her and her speech 
was hardly distinguishable. She was greatly 
emaciated and any one could see that her 
vitality could not last much longer. Drugs 
proving quite useless, the ordinary doctor gave 
up the case; then came the osteopath, who is 
in America the first gentle transition to the 
broad slope of quackery. The family was in 
a state of nervous despair and tried to relieve 
the unrest of the sufferer by telling tales and 
making music. 

The cure looked like a miracle. The second 
night after the first treatment the girl slept; 
in two or three days she began to eat ravenously; 
within a week the abnormal movements had 
entirely stopped, speech was normal, and the 
little patient was able to walk with me up and 
down the staircase. While writing this article 
I received a letter from her, telling me of the 
permanence of her cure. And yet there was 
no miracle at all—only a few appropriate 
measures, a fitted psychic training, and a few 
suggestions. There was only very slight 
hypnotic slumber. But I got a good nurse, 
who knew how to follow accurately my instruc- 
tions —a most important factor in psycho- 
therapy. It was as easy to cure this child as 
it is to prevent infection at an operation in the 
abdomen, but it requires a thorough knowledge 
of psychic training in its widest sense. 
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The mischief done by ignorance of psy- 
chology —the ignorance of well-established 
facts by men who ought to know —is enormous. 


THE POWER OF SUGGESTION 


It is now more than nine years since Binet 
published his standard work on Suggest- 
ibility, and yet I found the most crude notions 
prevailing in America on this important subject. 
Suggestion is still confused with hypnotism. 
Suggestibility is still looked upon as an 
abnormal and morbid quality found only in 
hysterical women, more or less connected 
with spiritualism, mysticism, and other dis- 
reputable isms—therefore better left alone 
and unstudied. 

Binet experimented with healthy children 
of an ordinary school class. He found that 
suggestibility —the aptitude of taking and 
realizing suggestions — is a normal faculty of 
the human mind, but greatest in youth. He 
was able to express this faculty for every child 
in a certain figure, which he called the coéfficient 
of suggestibility. In one of his remark- 
able experiments with these children he sub- 
mitted to their attention several familiar 
objects, such as a stamp, a coin, a picture, a 
portrait, and then asked them to describe these 
objects from memory. He found that by a 
certain impressive way of questioning he was 
able to falsify their memory to such an extent 
that the great majority described things which 
they had not seen. He asked place and date 
of the postmark that was on the stamp— 
though the rea] stamp was clean and unused 
— and more than 98 per cent. of the children 
were unable to resist this mild form of sugges- 
tion: they described the postmark which they 
had not seen at all. Of 143 children, only two 
had enough independence of judgment to 
answer directly in the negative. The 141 
others had not the originality to rely on their 
own observation and memory, and not the 
courage to suppose that the professor would 
ask a misleading question. 

You are, in your turn, invited to reflect on 
what is happening daily in courts and in police 
headquarters when some of those whose sug- 
gestibility-coéfficient is high—some of the 
98 per cent. non-resistants— are submitted 
to the “mild suggestions” of a questioning 
police-officer, a coroner, a judge, or a lawyer. 
I remember quite well that when I was a boy 
of ten I was questioned into a guilt, being 
entirely innocent. And though it may be true 
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that suggestibility lessens in riper years, we 
may be quite sure that at least 50 per cent. of 
the average of men retain enough of it to be 
entirely unreliable as witnesses under the sug- 
gestive pressure of a headstrong policeman, a 
pompous judge, or a shrewd lawyer. 

And your juries — is not the jury the safe- 
guard of democracy, the pillar of justice? 
We have no juries in Holland, and I never met 
a Hollander who wished to have that demo- 
cratic institution back. The makers of our 
Constitution have cleverly forestalled this result 
of modern psychology, that the coéfficient of 
suggestibility of a body of men like a jury is 
greater than that of the best individuals among 
them. The judgment of one judge is generally 
more reliable than that of a jury. 

The soul of a child, and in lesser degree of 
the grown-up man, can be shaped by suggestive 
influence in any form; it can be bent, crooked, 
twisted, adulterated—morally and mentally—to 
an extent depending on its degree of plasticity, 
its inborn original force of resistance, and the 
power of suggestive forces at work. The defi- 
nition of suggestibility, as given by Bernheim, 
is “the aptitude of the mind to receive an idea, 
and the tendency to transform it into action.” 

Now, every phenomenon of consciousness 
(emotion, expectation, imagination, reflection, 
volition) is a suggestion; and there is a rule in 
modern psychology which says that every 
idea tends to become active. So the latent 
possibilities of effect, to good or to evil, are 
always there. 


FAITH NOT ESSENTIAL 


Another general mistake is to consider sug- 
gestibility as an entire mental and pyschical 
quality, and to confuse it with credulity. But 
suggestibility is not credulity. I have had very 
sceptical patients, who — mentally — did not 
believe in suggestion at all. ‘They were entirely 
incredulous — and yet they could feel physical 
relief by suggestion easily enough. Nor is 
there always exact relation between strong- 
mindedness, robustness of health, independence 
of character, and that important plasticity 
which we call suggestibility. 

Bernheim has succeeded in accelerating or 
slackening the pulse of a normal individual 
simply by counting to him. The pulse was 
registered by the sphygmograph — without the 
person seeing it — and it quickened from 80 to 
go when Bernheim counted 120 a minute, and it 
fell to 74 or 73 when he counted sixty a minute, 
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Not only the personal will of another but 
also routine, expectation, fear, and imagination 
can act as suggestions and have physical effects. 

The method of Dr. Liébeault is based on the 
fact that plasticity is greater during sleep, or 
even light slumber, and that the physical, 
curative effect of suggestion is increased when 
you succeed in reaching the patient’s mind, 
or soul, during his sleep or half-slumber. ‘That 
this is possible is known to every mother 
who talks to her child in half-slumber or even 
in deep sleep. She can often get an answer 
from a child apparently unconscious, and 
implant a simple idea or a command which will 
be duly followed, though the child seems to 
have wholly forgotten it after waking up. In 
old age many peculiarities of the child come 
back, and I have observed old people some- 
times accepting suggestions with a child-like 
docility, though of course not with the physical 
plasticity of youth. 

Old people, though in all appearance still 
independent and responsible, are often entirely 
under the suggestive influence of some master- 
ful or interested person. I have seen cases of 
rich old men, apparently normal, who acted 
entirely against their original ‘character, 
against their true inclinations, against their 
own interests, under the influence of some 
nurse or attendant who had succeeded in 
mastering the master’s mind. In such cases 
the intriguer knew how to apply his suggestions 
so as to rule at last the whole household, 
cheating the legitimate heirs out of their rights 
or bringing about a marriage contract. 

Here again we see the abuse of a powerful 
and dangerous instrument in the hands of an 
unscrupulous person. And there is no pos- 
sibility of guarding society against this, unless 
these forces are thoroughly studied and 
methodically handled by the men of science. 


“FOLLOW THE LEADER’”’ 


I was often asked what I thought of all 
the various movements, now springing up 
everywhere in America, all more or less con- 
nected and held together by the great principle 
that the Mind can heal the Body — such as the 
Emmanuel movement, Christian Science, faith 
cure, the now extinguished movement of the 
Zionists of John Alexander Dowie, and several 
more or less secret associations. My answer 
was that religion and sciefice to me are one, and 
that I must consider all these movements to be 
aberrations in so far as they deviate from the 
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great common scientific unity of human wis- 
dom. But in the same way as the Church must 
be held responsible for all heresies — because 
it was narrow, blind, and dogmatic, instead of 
alive and universal—so our modern science 
is the direct cause of all these aberrations, 
because it has been dogmatic and prejudiced. 

The Emmanuel movement may keep contact 
with science, yet it is not scientific and would 
be superfluous if science were what it ought to 
be. The other movements mentioned are all 
tinged by the influence of some powerful — but 
not always well-balanced or overscrupulous — 
personality. ‘This means suggestion, personal 
suggestion, spreading over hundreds and 
thousands, making use of the gregarious quality 
of mankind. 

Man is a herd-animal, and suggestibility 
is a necessary condition of the gregarious habit. 
This enables some individuals of a masterful, 
energetic character, even without really great 
qualities, to become the leaders of numerous 
followers, and often the healers by suggestion. 

These movements are extremely deplorable, 
because they generally bring a sort of spiritual 
despotism, servility, and fanaticism, and because 
they lead thousands and thousands astray from 
the safe ways of universal science. 


RIDICULE WORSE THAN USELESS 


But it is entirely futile to combat these people 
simply by haughty contempt. Their cures 
are facts, sometimes, and science can do 
their creed and their leaders no greater service 
than by stupid denial. The only way to cor- 
rect these aberrations is to use their weapons 
better than they do. So long as the doctors 
doggedly stick to their drugs and pills, to their 
electricity and operations, denying and neg- 
lecting the psychical treatment, just so long 
will quacks and faith-healers and the like 
flourish, to the detriment of mankind. And 
patent medicines will enrich their advertisers 
just so long as the power of suggestion is not 
understood. Any advertisement is a sugges- 
tion. Repeat it sufficiently and it will tend to 
become action in the reader. He can’t resist; 
he will try it, if only for once. 

But expectation is also a very strong sugges- 
tion. What a sufferer has read about the pills 
or drugs, what some friend or neighbor or rela- 
tive has told him about their wonderful effect 
— that will be the result, to a greater or less 
extent. He will experience relief, perhaps a 
total cure, and his testimonial will help to 
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enforce the suggestion on others. Let the 
doctors thunder against these cures and call 
them the result of imagination; what is the use? 
“Let it be imagination!’ said a patient to a 
doctor. “If it cures me, when you could not, 
then -I prefer imagination!”” Look at the 
tremendous sums spent on advertisements: 
you may be sure they pay, but it is the suffer- 
ing public that pays. And they would certainly 
rebel, if the results did not reinforce the sug- 
gestion. 

Even the doctors themselves are sometimes 
dupes. Every year scores of new proprietary 
medicines come from the chemical manu- 
factories, endorsed by a number of favorable 
testimonials from physicians. After some 
time they are forgotten and replaced by some- 
thing else with still more striking endorse- 
ments. Are these physicians all bought to give 
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false testimonials? No; but nobody thinks of 
the part that suggestion played. Nobody, not 
even the doctor himself, asks for test-conditions 
which exclude suggestive influence. Expecta- 
tion gives the first suggestion; a favorable result 
based thereon enforces it; and advertisements 
do the rest — exactly the same as with patent 
medicines. The difference is in the long 
chemical formula and the scientific label. 

Psycho-therapy is no panacea. It is only 
an accessory force which must be combined 
with surgery, hygiene, electro-therapy, hydro- 
therapy, and the rest. 

It is to be hoped that American science, which 
counts so many illustrious names in all 
branches, will soon atone for the long years of 
prejudice and neglect, protect society from the 
dangers of suggestive influence, and serve it 
by its wonderful powers. 


HUDSON AND FULTON IN THE 
SCHOOLROOM 


BY 
FRANCES WILLISTON BURKS 


HE contrast between the outworn and 
the new ways of impressing important 
events upon school children has a 
striking illustration in the past and present 
ways of dealing with the achievements of 
Hudson and Fulton. Preparations for the 
great celebration in New York are stirring 
parents and grandparents of the children now 
in school to recall the dim pictures of their 
far-away school-days. That these pictures 
should be dim is well accounted for, not so 
much by the passage of years as by the fact 
that the school-days never were vivid. 

Three brief paragraphs from old school 
histories show why the hour spent in poring 
over pages of history and geography bore on 
the whole somewhat less fruit than the hour 
spentin fishing. The quotations are from text- 
books widely used thirty years ago and con- 
tain all that was given concerning the Hudson 
River and the two great men whose names are 
immortally linked with this majestic stream. 


“Dutch Exploration.—The Government of 
Holland took no part in American exploration 


until the 17th Century. In 1609, two years after 
the founding of Virginia, Henry Hudson, an 
Englishman in the service of the Dutch, sailed to 
America to try to find a passage around the 
northern extremity of the American continent to 
Asia. Not being able to make his way through 
the ice, he turned southward and explored a con- 
siderable part of the east coast of America. He 
entered New York harbor and sailed up the 
Hudson River—so called after the discoverer. 
The Dutch based on these explorations by Hud- 
son a claim to all the territory from the Connecti- 
cut River to the Delaware. It took the name of 
New Netherlands.” 

“The first steamboat applied to practical pur- 
poses was constructed by an American and sailed 
in American waters. This was the Clermont, 
built by Robert Fulton. She began her trips on 
the Hudson River September 4, 1807 — a date far 
more memorable than that of any battle that was 
ever fought on earth.” 

“Questions on the Map.— Name the largest 
river in New York State. How long is it? Where 
does it rise? Into wHat does it flow? How far 
is it navigable for steamboats? Mention its most 
important branch. What canal connects it with 
the Great Lakes?” 
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The striking characteristics of the old 
accounts and descriptions was their utter 
barrenness and inadequacy. There was no 
trace of the picturesque, the vigorous, the 
human — all necessary to touch the imagination 
of childhood. The facts were presented in 
naked outlines, to be memorized with other 
disconnected facts, and thus remembered — 
or forgotten. There was no perspective, no 
proportion; each fact stood out in isolation 
with no greater emphasis —and no less — 
than every other fact in this nearly endless 
array. No key was furnished to a real 
appreciation of the relative importance of the 
events. The historian, of course, knew that 
he was dealing with two of the world’s 
great achievements, but the meagreness of 
his account prevented him from making any 
serious attempt to connect the events with 
their causes and consequences. With naive 
simplicity, therefore, the author offered the 
ready-made conclusion that the date of 
Fulton’s first steam-boat trip was “far 
more memorable than that of any battle 
that was ever fought on earth.” 

It is the glory of our best modern schools 
that they are transforming school work into an 
activity so rich and vital that the supporters 
of the old régime view it with suspicion, as too 
attractive to be sound. A remarkable instance 
of the way in which school work has been 
vitalized is found in a Hendrik Hudson festival 
which was recently held in the Horace Mann 
School of New York City. 

The central idea of the festival was the 
development of New York City. The pro- 
gramme consisted of a series of tableaux and 
dramatic scenes representing important events 
in the history of the city. Indian games and 
ceremonies; the arrival of Hudson; the pur- 
chase of Manhattan Island by Peter Minuit; 
a domestic scene in New Amsterdam; the 
surrender of the Dutch to the English; the 
reading of the Declaration of Independence on 
the Bowling Green; the ball given in honor of 
Washington and his officers; and a visit of 
Father Knickerbocker to the New York of 
to-day, in which some of the most important 
activities of the city were pictured — these 
scenes were successively presented by the pupils 
of the elementary school. The dialogue, 
pantomime, and pageantry were planned with 
the fullest codperation of the pupils, more than 
five hundred taking active part in the celebra- 
tion. The pupils designed the costumes and 
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other accessories, and in the main executed the 
designs. The festival was thus a genuine 
social product; each class and each depart- 
ment contributed its quota to the general result. 
Such a programme may be regarded by some 
as a “fad” or “frill,” merely incidental in 
its interest and quite apart from the proper 
occupations of the schoolroom, but it was not 
so regarded by the pupils and the teachers. 
For more than a month the festival was the 
dominant interest of the school. Teachers 
of history, geography, art, manual training, 
literature, language, music, and physical cul- 
ture, all centered their attention with the 
children upon the problems of the historical 
pageant. In all essential respects the repre- 
sentations were true to the historic facts; and 
the pupils, in their eagerness to reproduce 
faithfully the early life of their city, learned 
far more of history, geography, literature, 
music, and art than they would have grasped in 
many months of the conventional study of 
detached topics. 

Another instructive use of the Hudson- 
Fulton opportunity as a vitalizing motive was 
made by the elementary department of the 
Teachers’ Training School of Albany. As in 
the other instance, the motive was the imagina- 
tive reproduction of the city’s early life. Scenes 
in the history of Albany were worked out in 
miniature by the children. Free use was 
made of clay, sand, paper, wood, stones, and 
other materials readily obtained and easily 
handled by the children themselves. With 
many picturesque details, Hudson was shown 
ascending the river in the Half Moon. Scenes 
of Indian life, of trading between Hudson and 
the Indians, and of the arrival of Hudson’s 
party at Albany in small boats were carefully 
constructed by groups of children working 
in codperation. The establishment of Fort 
Orange, scenes in early Dutch life, and events 
under English and American sovereignties, 
down to the first voyage of the Clermont, 
were similarly represented through the con- 
structive efforts of the children. 

A significant feature of this work of the 
Albany children was a study of the development 
of boat models up to the time of Fulton’s 
achievement, beginning with a mere log on 
which a primitive man sat astride, using his, 
hands as paddles. The development of the 
canoe and kindred forms was traced through 
the log pointed at one end, the dug-out, and 
the light craft of bark on the one hand, and the 
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raft, the flat-boat and the barge on the other. 
A leafy branch, held by a man in a canoe, 
and later a blanket supported by paddles or 
poles, were pictured as the prototypes of all 
sailing craft. These various types were repre- 
sented in an attractive series of models, the 
final one of which was an accurate model of 
Fulton’s steamboat, constructed by a group of 
13-year-old boys; a clock-work motor was 
substituted for the steam-engine. It would be 
difficult to describe the joy and energy shown by 
these children in their work of reconstruction. 
In place of isolated school tasks, they had vital 
social problems to deal with. ‘Text-books were 
not arbitrary assignments to be memorized, 
but convenient aids to the solution of real 
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difficulties. Drawing, clay-modeling, and tool- 
work were not activities prescribed for 
discipline, but the obvious and necessary means 
for carrying out the children’s projects. 

Only in such work as this, controlled by 
such motives as these, are to be found the 
essential factors of any educational system 
which can win the permanent support of 
society. These factors are social intelligence, 
social responsiveness, and executive power; 
the capacities to see clearly, to feel sympatheti- 
cally, and to control surely the conditions of 
human life. The embodiment of these capaci- 
ties is the socially efficient man — the man of 
true culture. The form of education which 
develops such a man is the true education. 


THE HIGHLANDS OF THE HUDSON AS 
A PLAYGROUND FOR THE PEOPLE 


THE PLANS FOR THE PRESERVATION OF THE MOST BEAUTI- 
FUL AND ACCESSIBLE PUBLIC PARK IN THE EASTERN STATES 


BY 


VAN WYCK BROOKS 


HE Hudson River and its tributary 
country forms the most beautiful 
stretch of scenery in the Eastern 
States — the most thickly populated part of 
the country — and it is within easy reach of 
the people. Beginning opposite New York 
City, the Palisades, perpendicular cliffs in 
places as high as 500 feet, run along the 
river for twenty miles to Nyack, and to the 
Tappan Zee, where the river, increasing its 
normal width of about a mile, becomes four 
miles from shore to shore. 

Some miles above Nyack the river runs 
through the Catskill Mountains, the fifteen- 
mile stretch from Peekskill to Cornwall being 
known as the Highlands of the Hudson. 
Mountain after mountain rises precipitously 
from the rivers edge—Storm King, 
Anthony’s Nose, Dunderberg, and in between 
the beautiful site of the Military Academy 
at West Point. 

Yet, although thousands see them from the 
river-boats, the Highlands of the Hudson are 
unvisited. ‘They form a natural park as typi- 
cal of the beauty of the Eastern hardwood 





forests and well-filled majestic streams as the 
Yosemite is of the Sierra scenery. They 
form a pleasure ground within a half-day’s 
journey of New York’s 4,000,000, and within 
easy reach of Philadelphia, Albany, Troy, 
and many other cities; yet they remain unvisited 
because there is no way to reach them — 
not only unvisited but, until lately, unpro- 
tected and in danger of spoliation from lum- 
bermen, quarrymen, and the like, who manage 
to make a small profit by disfiguring the face 
of nature. 

For many years there have been fragmen- 
tary schemes to save the river and the High- 
lands and male them accessible. There 
have been plans for building drives along the 
river, for creating forest preserves, for setting 
aside parklands, and for preventing quarries 
and disfiguring factories along its banks. But 
in general the schemes have come to little be- 
cause they have aroused only local interest in 
the various towns or districts where they have 
arisen. There has been no stimulus for a com- 
prehensive betterment of the river as a whole. 
Such a moment has come this year in 
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Fifty-seven square miles, the Highlands of the Hudson’s west shore, are already under state protection, the first 
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the Hudson-Fulton Celebration. The 300th 
anniversary of Hudson’s voyage of dis- 
covery in the Half-Moon and the centenary 
of Fulton’s world-known voyage in the Cler- 
mont have given the people of New York an 
opportunity for a great spectacular celebration, 
a pageant and a carnival. For this purpose, 
the City of New York has appropriated 
$300,000, the State another $325,000, while 
private subscriptions have carried the fund 
well above $1,000,000. The celebration com- 
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planck’s Point. The Society of the Daughters 
of the Revolution will dedicate, on October 
2nd, a memorial arch on the battlefield of 
Stony Point; a second monument is to be 
erected and unveiled at Spuyten Duyvil. 

But far beyond these details for improving 
the water-front of the river, two great ideas 
stand out, that of a State Park and Forest 
Preserve to protect and beautify the High- 
lands, and the plan for a great driveway along 
the banks of the river from NewYork to Albany. 

















Photograph by Edwin Levick 


THE HUDSON RIVER AND STORM KING MOUNTAIN 


In the Highlands, suited naturally for such a great park in the East as the Yellowstone is in the West 


mittee is 
memorials. 


undertaking certain permanent 
There is to be a Hudson memo- 


The Highlands region lies along the river, 


‘on both sides, for about fifteen miles, from 


rial bridge to cross Spuyten Duyvil Creek at, Peekskill and Jones Point on the south to 


the point where it meets the Hudson; a via- Cornwall and Fishkill on the north. 
‘proposed preserve extends far enough back 


duct connecting the southern end of Inwood 
Hill with Washington Heights on the south, 
to be called the Fulton Memorial Viaduct. 
Two small memorial parks are also planned, 
one of seventy-five acres on the northern side 
of Inwood Hill, which commands the best 
view of the Hudson River from Manhattan 
Island; and a second of twenty acres on Ver- 





The 


from the shore to take in all of the principal 
mountains and hills, and includes about sixty- 
five square miles on the east bank and about 
fifty-seven on the west. The plan divides 
itself naturally into two parts, one concerned 
with the forests throughout the Highlands 
region, the other with the actual banks of 
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the river. The secondary object is to prevent 
the destruction of the forests by injudicious 
cutting and of the shores by quarrying. The 
primary object is to create an immense and 
refreshing park conveniently near New York. 

After most of the proposed legislation of the 
winter dealing with this preserve had fallen 
through, a bill was finally passed, on March 
3d, ignoring, it is true, the old suggestion 


but they may not cut trees below a certain age 
and size. They will never again be allowed 
to cut the hillsides bare; and the Forest, Fish, 
and Game Commission is to enforce this by 
police patrol. 

Certain incorporated townships are left out 
of the preserve, such as Highland Falls, 
Garrison’s, and Cold Spring; and likewise, 
all United States Government holdings, the 








THE 


of buying the Highlands outright for the State, 
but placing the west bank of the proposed 
preserve under a State Bureau of Forestry, 
so far as the cutting of timber is concerned. 
This is the opening wedge. It brings the 
preserve into state machinery. Three-quar- 
ters of the work has now really been done 
toward making the Highlands into a permanent 
Hudson-Fulton memorial park. 

Owners of land in the preserve may cut 
cordwood and telephone poles as_ before, 


NORTH PEAK OF 
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CRO’ NEST 

West Point reservation, the Torne Mountain 
region back of Fort Montgomery, and Iona 
Island, the storehouse of high explosives. 
And then there is the land back of Iona 
Island which New York State has bought for 
the proposed Bear Mountain Prison, and the 
state camps for militia instruction. Nor 
does the state supervision concern itself with 
anything but the cutting of timber. Lands 
already in use for farming and for residence 
are left alone. 
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The shores are another question. The 
strip of land half a mile deep which lines the 
river is, of course, the most spectacular and 
the most precious from the point of view of 
scenery. A bill was introduced into the 
Legislature on February 3d_ providing for 
state protection of this, but it failed of passing. 
It remains to be done in 1g1o. It would prevent 
sheds, factories, and chemical works beside 
the shores, and quarries that blast away the 
face of the mountains. There is no idea, 
of course, of any interference with present 
railroad holdings, and the greatest freedom 
is given people who own land for homes. 
The purpose of the bill is to beautify the 
shores of the river, and to this end private 
owners are encouraged. 

The quarries are not particularly valuable, 
and except for them only two manufacturing 











CRO’ NEST AND STORM KING FROM CONSTITUTION 
ISLAND 

















LOOKING INTO THE NORTHERN GATE OF THE HIGH- 
LANDS FROM POLLIPEL’S ISLAND 


establishments have ever existed in the High- 
lands — an iron foundry and a chemical works. 
So the interests of scenery do not, in this case, 
interfere much with the interests of industry. 

The only serious menace thus far is a new 
quarry on the side of Storm King, the northern- 
most and the most majestic of all the Highland 
nountains. The Storm King Stone Company 
has a capital of $300,000, and they have just 
this year completed a plant costing $100,000. 
How difficult it is to displace an established 
and paying quarry is shown from the example 
of the Hook Mountain quarry in the Palisade 
district. Hook Mountain was only brought 
under state protection after three years of 
struggle by the Palisades Interstate Park 
Commission, and the special Hook Mountain 
bill was in force for almost a year before the 
blasting was altogether stopped. The 
Palisades themselves, stretching fourteen miles 
along the river, luckily have been placed 
beyond danger — but it cost the states of New 
York and New Jersey $450,000 to do it. 

In harmony with the general scheme of 
improving the water-front of the river are the 
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IN THE HIGHLANDS, LOOKING DOWN THE HUDSON 


The west bank is a state forest preserve 
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LOOKING NORTH FROM WEST POINT 


efforts of the towns along the river to do some- 
thing permanent for themselves and to join in 
the great movement. 

A number of towns have proposed erecting 
monuments — Poughkeepsie, a statue of Robert 
Fulton; Kingston, a statue of Governor Clinton; 
Catskill, a figure of Rip Van Winkle; Albany, 
a statue of Peter Schuyler, the first mayor 
of the city; Troy, a statue of Van Rensselaer; 
while the town of Hudson proposes erecting 
a statue of Henry Hudson. Cohoes is build- 
ing a great soldiers’ and sailors’ monument. 


Yonkers is to set aside a little space along the 
shore for a public park. 

The second important plan is to build a 
great driveway along the river all the way from 
New York to Albany. Not only has the great 
state drive been voted, with the friendly coédper- 
ation of New Jersey, but fragments of the road 
already exist. New Jersey has built her share 
of the road as far as the state line, and New 
York has carried it on to a point beyond the 
southern limits of the Highlands. ‘The ques- 
tion now is whether the road from that point 
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THE STATE ROAD ROUNDING DUNDERBERG 
It is proposed to complete a wide roadway from New York to Albany 
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on shall turn westward, so as to take advan- 
tage of certain state roads already built, or 
follow the more picturesque route surveyed 
along the river through the West Point Mili- 
tary Reservation and around the Cro’ Nest and 
Storm King to Cornwall. Fragments of this 
latter section, from three to five miles long, 
are already in existence. The land has been 
secured from Fort Lee to Nyack and the road 
is being built. Stony Point has been secured 


The road here will wind along the edge of 
the cliffs at about two hundred feet above the 
river and the railroad tracks. The road from 
Cornwall to Newburgh already exists. 

This road, once completed, will make the 
wonderful scenery of the Highlands accessible. 
It will be a broad, well-kept boulevard for 
walkers, horses, automobiles, and_ bicycles. 
The Highlands will be an accessible park, 
and there will not be another road in the world 
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THE PALISADES IN NEW JERSEY 
Opposite the northern end of New York City 


for the drive. And the United States Govern- 
ment has appropriated money for the section 
of the road which passes through its reservation, 
and is withholding its use only until the route 
of the road is finally adopted. At present there 
is no approach for carriages and pedestrians 
to West Point from the north, except by an 
old winding mountain road. The difficulty 
now is to cut the sheer cliffs, especially in 
the five-mile stretch from West Point to Corn- 
wall, where Cro’ Nest and Storm King rise 
almost perpendicularly from the river bank. 


more beautiful. Moreover, it will connect some 
of the most historic spots of the Revolution — 
Fort Lee, Stony Point, Fort Clinton, Fort 
Montgomery, and Newburgh. It will open 
the Highland region, so wonderfully beautifui 
and so full of tradition, to the tourist. 

All the other great national parks and 
forests are in the West. The Highlands, the 
most human, the most traditional, and in 
many ways the most beautiful of all regions 
in the country, form the inevitable site for 
the first great Eastern park. 








THE GATEWAY 
Through “The Narrows” of New York Harbor, 47 per cent. of the Country’s foreign commerce passes 
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GATEWAY OF A NATION 


HOW NEW YORK HANDLES HALF THE FOREIGN COMMERCE OF THE 
COUNTRY — THE GREATEST TRAFFIC PROBLEM IN THE UNITED STATES 


BY 
KEYS 


C. M. 


N a land area of about 325 square miles 

New York City handles half the 

foreign commerce of the United 

States, manufactures more products than the 

state of Pennsylvania or Illinois, and finances 

more than 60 per cent. of the entire com- 

merce of the country, as measured by bank 
clearings. 

If the harbor of Boston had been wiped 


from the commercial slate in the winter of . 


1907, the loss in foreign commerce due to that 
disaster would barely have equalled the decline 
in New York’s foreign commerce last year. 


The total foreign traffic of Boston and Charles- 
town was $225,305,000 in the fiscal year 1907; 
while the total decline in New York’s for- 
eign traffic in the calendar year 1908 was 
$225,866,000. 

The second biggest foreign commerce of 
the nation is handled at Galveston. It is only 
$16,000,000 bigger than the decline in the 
commerce of New York last year. The 
fluctuation in the business of New York, then, 
is practically equal to the entire tonnage of the 
next biggest port in the country. 

To put it another way: the decline in the 
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TRAIN FLOATS 
On which freight cars are carried from Jersey City to Long Island 
and Mott Haven for distribution to New England roads 


business of New York in this one year — 
caused by a panic—was as great as all the 
foreign traffic of every port on the Pacific 
Coast, including Alaska, and with Chicago 
and Minneapolis and St. Paul thrown in for 
good measure. The New York customs 
officers have collected during the past three 
years an average of $199,200,000 a year, 
which is a few millions more than the total 
value of all Pacific Coast foreign commerce. 

Yet, few realized that there had been a great 
slump in ocean trade. The financial and 
commercial papers noted it; but the papers 














NEW YORK’S ONE FREIGHT YARD 
The New York Central tracks at Fifty-ninth St., and North River 


that men read daily made little comment 
on it until the final figures came to light. 
It is quite impossible for anyone, whether 
he live in New York or in the loneliest hamlet 
in the Rockies, to realize how big the city of 
New York is. The comparison expressed in 
the figures quoted above is used merely as a 
rough index to its commercial importance. 
Out of every $1,000 worth of goods imported 
into the United States in the last year, $581 











FOOD FOR NEW YORK 


A Jersey City yard, with trains of freight and refrigerator cars, and a grain elevator in the background 
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LOOKING NORTH FROM STEVENS INSTITUTE, HOBOKEN 


The North German Lloyd docks, from which alone three steamers a week leave New York 


came through New York; and out of every 
$1,000 worth sent out as exports, $402 went 
through its harbor. For the total of all foreign 
trade, in and out, the figure is more than $470. 

Foreign commerce, however, is a small 
part of the commerce of New York. About 
1899 a good many people talked about the 











TYPICAL OF WEST STREET 


Thirty-five trucks in front of one dock 





“decline of New York.” Governor Black 
appointed a commission to investigate this 
alleged decline, find out its causes, and recom- 
mend something in the nature of a tonic. The 
most startling discovery made by this com- 
mission was that the domestic water-borne 
commerce of the harbor was about 100,000,000 
tons, valued at $7,000,000,000 a year, and 
increasing at the rate of about 5 per cent. 
every twelve months. The figures have been 
used ever since. If the increase has been steady 
at that rate, this water traffic is now about 
163,000,000 tons, worth close on $11,500,000,000 
a year. 

At the office of the Trunk Line Association, 
on Liberty Street, New York, a big force of 
people is busy all the time piling up books full 
of figures about railroads and their doings. 
Two or three people in that office are sus- 
pected of knowing how much traffic comes into 
New York every day on the railroads, and 
how much goes out. Once upon a time, a 
railroad reporter sprung a leak in the Trunk 
Line Association, and published, day by day, 
the total figures for every railroad running into 
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LOOKING SOUTH FROM STEVENS INSTITUTE, HOBOKEN 
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The Hamburg-American docks. These two German lines carry as much as the total tonnage of a second-class port 


New York; but it only lasted a week. Then 
the leak was plugged up, and a small clerk 
lost his job. Even the Chamber of Commerce 
confesses that it has been unable to spring 
another leak in the “tightest organization in 
the United States.” Railroad traffic to New 
York remains, therefore, a good subject for 
guesswork, but there are eight great trunk 
lines and half a dozen local lines feeding the 
town; and they are busy as can be. 

If one wants to get a few ideas of the size 
of things about New York, one may go and 
sit for a few hours on a Sunday on the muddy 
bank of a muddy river out in New Jersey, and 
watch the hard-coal traffic coming down from 
the main line of the Lackawanna across the 
bridge at Delawanna. Half a dozen trains of 
big steel hopper cars, each train of fifty cars, 
carrying fifty tons each and loaded to capacity, 
will pass before him in the day. When he 
tires, he may go down by Plainfield and watch 
the Central Railroad of New Jersey doing 
much the same thing. It is a continuous 
performance, and it is not for the factories 
and railroads on the Jersey coast, but for 


the anthracite-burning inhabitants of the 
City of New York. If any man discover a 
coal mine big enough to keep New York warm 
for a single week in winter, he may retire and 
live in luxury on the income of the proceeds. 
If the bulk of the coal comes in on Sundays, 
the more perishable and immediate neces- 
sities of life are brought in by night trains. Prac- 














SOUTH STREET 
Where the sailing vessels load for all parts of the world 
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TRANSFERRING FOR NEW ENGLAND 
Cotton from Southern ports, brought up by water, carried by lighter 
to another dock, and loaded by hand into a Sound steamer 


tically all the milk, butter, meats, vegetables, 
and poultry that make up the daily bill 
of fare travel by special train and on schedule 
that brings them to the portals of the city about 
the time the belated commuters are catching the 
last of the trains for home. All night long, the 
stream of great trains continues. The milk 
trains start from out near Buffalo in the day- 
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time, to land their precious freight in the mar- 
ket for the next morning’s breakfast. The 
meat trains run in a steady stream, and are 
held, sometimes, in outlying yards until the 
passenger trains clear the tracks at sundown. 
On the Long Island Railroad are run, in the 
different seasons, solid trains loaded to capacity 
with oysters and clams; others full of cauli- 
flower; others full of cabbages. They run 
on schedule, and the farmers know exactly 
the last minute at which their produce must 
be delivered to the railroad so as to catch a 
particular train and reach a particular market 
at a particular time. From South Jersey, 
fruit trains run on a similar plan. All around 
the city, in an irregular area, whose outside 
limits, in some produce, run away over into 
Pennsylvania, the railroads gather together 
the food for the millions of the Atlantic Coast. 
This mass of foodstuff is poured into the 
great central markets through channels beaten 
to smooth running by long usage, and is peddled 
out from these great markets to thousands of 
dealers all over the town. It reaches the con- 
sumer quickly and well, and it is only when 
some untoward incident occurs to disarrange 
the machinery that anyone ever thinks of it. 
At the end of a three days’ blizzard, when the 
New Yorker is paying, perhaps, twenty cents 
a quart for milk for the baby, because the 
Erie, the Lackawanna, the West Shore, and 








READY FOR THE SEA 
Miscellaneous cargo on the Brooklyn docks waiting for an overseas freighter 
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the Central are stalled in drifts up the state, 
he merely curses the railroads. I once saw 
a small panic among the young mothers of 
a suburban town, because a milk train on the 
Erie ran over a hog near Port Jervis and 
the regular morning supply of milk was 
delayed. 

These three factors, foreign trade, water- 
borne traffic, and such commerce as comes 
in and goes out on the all-rail lines into Man- 
hattan, make up the volume of traffic in New 
York City. It probably aggregates a money 
value well up to $15,000,000,000 a year. Its 
weight might be guessed at near 200,000,000 
tons. If it were made up in a solid train of 
standard freight cars with an average load 
of twenty tons to the car, the train would be 
more than 75,000 miles long, big enough to 
reach around the world three times. 

And all this trade and commerce is cleared 
each year on an island less than two miles wide 
and fifteen miles long, along with other con- 
tiguous shores that have an extent of less than 
one hundred miles. The experts figure that 
27 per cent. of the total, or about 54,000,000 
tons a year, is handled through the streets of 
Manhattan alone in trucks, carts, and drays. 




















FROM CHICAGO TO EUROPE 


A refrigerator train unloading dressed beef direct into a steamer 


That is the biggest traffic problem in the 
United States to-day. It is not a new problem 
by any means. It was acute twenty years 
ago, when the traffic was less than half of 





A WOOL WAREHOUSE 
Many Western products come to New York by sea from Galveston and are transshipped for Europe 
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what it is to-day. It became much more 
acute ten years ago. Now it is immediate, and 
the best traffic brains of the nation are devoted 
to its solution. In the meantime, there is 
a very large area of the city that at most times 
of the day is not fit to live-in. 


The congestion is at its worst along the 


OF A NATION 

more like a plaza than a street. It is a broad, 
cobble-stoned and asphalted thoroughfare, 
where the clatter of trucks never ceases while 
the sun shines. Most of the great Atlantic lin- 
ers, all the railroads that reach the Jersey shore, 
nearly all the Sound steamers, dozens of coast- 
ing lines from the South, and more than half 
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THE BIGGEST TRAFFIC PROBLEM IN THE COUNTRY 


West Street, where the steamers unload and where trucks are the only means of transporting the freight. Twenty 
seven per cent. of New York's total tonnage is hauled through the city on wagons 


Hudson River front, from the Battery at the 
south to Fiftieth Street on the north. Years 
ago, recognizing the fact that this water- 
front was to be the scene of traffic battles in 
the future, the city provided that the street 
which skirts the river-front should be widened 
into a great marginal way from the southern 
end up to Thirtieth Street. To-day it looks 


the river boats from up the Hudson discharge 
and receive cargo at the docks that make the 
western edge of this great street. Its eastern 
side is a row of the usual ’longshore buildings, 
cheap stores, saloons, bazaars, markets, lodg- 
ing houses for laborers, and, occasionally, 
warehouses of the minor sort or office buildings. 

Here on its western edge is dumped the 
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THE BUSH DOCKS AT SOUTH BROOKLYN 
The ship is more than four hundred feet long, and the wharves are two of a scrics built in recent years to tak« 
away congested traffic on the Manhattan shore 




















THE BIGGEST SHIP AT THE CITY’S NEW DOCKS 


The city collects from dock leases more than $3,500,000 a year, and is constantly building wharves to accom- 
modate the needs of importers and exporters 
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THE FLOATING ELEVATOR 
The grain traffic, except for local consumption, has practically 
deserted New York on account of high rates and cost of handling 


traffic of the world. From the docks it flows 
up and down the way, and into the crosstown 
streets that debouch upon the way. The 
wholesale district lies close in behind the barrier 
of useful but ugly buildings that line the wes- 
tern side of the street, and into this whole- 
sale district goes the big flood of goods intended 
for New York’s consumption. The truck- 
ing connected with this first distribution of the 
incoming freight is, perhaps, the worst trouble 














A WESTERN GATE 


The tracks of the Pennsylvania through Bergen Hill, N. J., one of 
the few open entrances to New York 
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of all; for it has increased beyond all measure, 
and it is steady and insistent. 

For the last ten years some of the best 
engineers in the country have been working on 
plans to solve this problem of congestion. 
Most men in touch with the situation believe 
that the present condition tends to throttle 
commerce at this port. Railroad men of the 
calibre of Mr. Hill and Mr. Harriman have 
declared that the increasing cost of handling 
freight after it has reached the portals of New 
York will ultimately stop the growth of the 
port, and divert the bulk of the heavy freight 
either to the Gulf or to the St. Lawrence. 

To tell in detail of the many plans that have 
been advanced for the solution of the trouble 
would weary the reader. The most preten- 
tious of them contemplates the spending of 











NO ROOM ON THE WHARVES 


Automobiles on West Street awaiting shipment 


more than $100,000,cco to build freight sub- 
ways of smal] bore along the edges of the city, 
and under all the streets of heaviest traffic. 
The money is said to be obtainable, but the 
scheme has not acquired much impetus as yet. 

There is one project that has about it some 
of the elements of commercial romance. It is 
nothing less than the building of a city where 
no city stood before. The same thing has 
been done once before in connection with New 
York’s traffic. In that case, the city was built 
at Newport News, Va., and its first function 
was to handle overflow grain diverted from 
the elevators on the shores of the harbor of 
New York. 

It is the dream of more than one of the high 
officers of the Pennsylvania Railroad that some 
day —when money is easily obtainable — this 
railroad will build a new city away down on 
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Montauk Point, L. I., more than 115 miles 
east of New York, and take away to that place 
enough of the ocean-bound traffic of this port to 
make a city grow in the rolling sandhills, and 
to effect an appreciable relief along the docks 
of the port of New York. 

To the layman a project like that always 
seems visionary. Ever since commerce began, 
enthusiastic men have been undertaking to 
build new harbor cities, and in many cases the 
experiment has failed. Yet in a few it has 
succeeded. Newport News, cited above, was 
one. Just now, within the past four years, 
the British railways and steamship lines have 
built a splendid port at Fishguard, on the 
Cornwall coast, and it seems likely that it will 
ultimately take the place of Queenstown, 
Ireland. The saving of hours of time is the 
reason for its existence. 

And Montauk has perhaps even more reason 
for its creation. It would save many hours of 
time on the ocean run, and it would cut out the 
long and tiresome run up the narrow harbor 
of New York, as well as the equally tiresome 
wait that follows a night arrival at quarantine. 

One thing is needed to make it successful — 
and that is an easy and quick way to get freight 
from the New Jersey shore to the shores of 
Long Island. The Pennsylvania took the 
first step when it laid down its yards at Green- 
ville, south of Jersey City; and the second step 
when it enlarged its yards at South Brooklyn. 
Between the two yards lie the harbor and the 
channel. To cross them there are floats, 
and floats are slow and expensive. Something 
else must take their place. Tunnels under 
Staten Island have often been talked about; 
but tunnels at such great depth, and for freight 
traffic, are expensive. When the passenger 
tunnels to Manhattan are finished and the 
Pennsylvania can reckon up the costs, it will 
be time enough to think of this other project. 

In the meantime the plan remains quiescent; 
but it is not dead. If one care to find out how 
much vitality there is in it, let him try to buy a 
sand lot on tide water on the eastern end of 
Long Island. 

What would be the result if such a city were 
established? If the Pennsylvania Railroad 
could take away from New York only 1 per 
cent. of the foreign traffic, the commerce of 
the new city would be equal to the commerce 
of Newport News. If it could take 6 per cent., 
the foreign commerce would equal that of 
San Francisco. The diversion of 10 per cent. 
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of New York’s traffic across the sea would 
give the new city a foreign commerce greater 
than that of Baltimore. 

In local and transshipment commerce, a 
new port at the end of Long Island might not 
play an important part. But if the Pennsyl- 
vania really bid for coasting shipments, it 
might revolutionize harbor commerce in many 
important items. Cotton comes to New York 
to-day from the Southern ports — Galveston, 
New Orleans, Savannah, Brunswick — and 
is transshipped in the harbor to the boats of 
the New England trade, and to the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad. Wool 
comes in from England, Australia, and Argen- 
tina, and from the West, and travels the same 
way, bound for the New England mills. All 
this traffic might easily be taken out of New 
York. Foreign and coastwise trade, in parti- 
cular, should not be difficult to swing away from 
a harbor where costs are high to a harbor where 
costs would be low. 

The point of all this planning and con- 
spiracy is the simple fact that there is to-day 
hardly a single rod of shore front on Manhattan 
Island, or on the Jersey side of the North River, 
or even in Brooklyn, that is not crowded. 
There is a constant demand for more and more 
dock facilities. The canal boats and barges 
of the Hudson River, no inconsiderable carriers 
of commerce, are crowded into two little 
stretches of dock on the two rivers, and the 
sponsors of this traffic, and more particularly 
the fathers of the work on the Erie Canal, are 
vaguely wondering what will happen when the 
new facilities of this canal really come into 
active operation. 

The “tramps” are an ever-pressing army. 
Mr. Metz, the Comptroller of New York, 
made this statement at a dinner last winter: 


““We want to keep the shipping here in New 
York. I am not worrying about the Lusitania or 
Mauretania; it is the tramp steamer that I want to 
bring here. Now, I know something about the 
shipping business. People ship goods via New- 
port News, they ship goods via Montreal and they 
ship via Boston; they don’t bring the goods to 
New York because of the very high dock charges; 
and, gentlemen, I think the day has come when we 
have got to bring down our dock charges very 
largely. That will happen.” 


He did not say how it was going to happen; 
and no one else has volunteered the informa- 
tion. The city, it is true, is just completing 
enormous docks on the North River, near 
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LOWER MANHATTAN IN 1609 AND IN 1909 


The heavy black line shows the original water-front; the lighter line, 
with the outlines of the docks, the present water-front 


Twenty-third Street, and others on the Brook- 
lyn shore; and one of the largest private 
dock companies in the world has also put 
in service a very complete plant in Brooklyn. 
But still the dock charges are high; and 
still the tramp lies in the harbor waiting 
its turn at the docks. And little more can 
be done in New York. 

It is hard to realize what has been done on 
the lower end of the island, since New York was 
a village. In this article there is printed a 
map showing the original contour of the lower 
part of the city before it grew ambitious and the 
results of the birth of a commercial ambition. 
Practically every foot of land that is used to-day 
for docks on Manhattan is made land. Broad 
Street, now the heart of the financial district, 
was a shallow inlet of the sea. The shores 
of the island sloped out to deep water. The 
fathers of the port filled them in and made the 
low, broad edges of the city that to-day are the 
home and highway of its commerce. It does 
not matter that many of the Knickerbocker 
fortunes came from speculating in New York 
tide-flats; the net result of the speculation is the 
existence of a harbor-front to-day. Perhaps in 
that one fact there is justification for the exactly 
similar speculation that has laid the foundation 
for more than one of the bigger fortunes in 
another American seacoast city, Seattle, where 
men have been gambling at high pressure for 
the last few years in land under many feet of 
tidewater. 

Back of the Jersey shore docks lie the flats 
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of Newark Bay. A few years ago they were 
cheap and easy to buy. Nowadays, the Newark 
Board of Trade issues publications in which 
there is much talk of spending various sums 

- $10,000,000 seems the latest — on making 
an ocean port out of Newark. Stranger things 
have happened — and, anyway, one may not 
now buy tide-flats on Newark Bay without the 
expenditure of much money. Commerce is 
the modern alchemist. Under its lightest 
touch, a mud-bar may become a gold-mine. 

Men speak always first of New York’s 
commerce, for the city is a forwarder of traffic 
rather than acreator. Yet, asa manufacturer, 
it stands also first in the list of cities — and so 
far first that the value of its manufactures is 
practically equal to the value of the products of 
the next two largest cities, Chicago and Phila- 
delphia. 

The reason for this extraordinary position 
in the manufacturing world is not very hard 
to find. New York takes a hand in nearly 
everything that enters into manufacturing in the 
country. Of the fifteen industries selected by 
the census officials as the leading industries of 
the country, there are only three in which it 
does not rank among the first six centres. 
The three are iron and steel, cotton goods, and 
leather. The list does not include rough 
lumber, or coal, as these are not considered 
purely manufacturing industries. 

The biggest industry in New York goes on all 
the time in a thousand little plants, and there are 
few big, striking factories, or lofty chimneys, 
or noisy power-plants to advertise the manu- 
facturing. It is the making of clothes for men 
and women to wear. Out of every hundred 
dollars spent by the women of the nation for 
the making of clothes, sixty-six dollars come 
into the boroughs of Manhattan and the 
Bronx. And out of every hundred dollars 
spent by men for this purpose, Manhattan 
and the Bronx collect more than thirty-six. 

More than $300,000,000 worth of men’s 
and women’s clothes is turned out year by 
year from the factories, the little shops, and the 
sweat-shops of these two boroughs of this one 
city. It is half the total for the nation. 

The city produces no raw material. It is a 
middleman, manufacturing in transit, as it 
were. The lumbermen of Maine, Michigan, 
and the South produce the raw material. It 
comes to New York, which stands first in the 
manufacture of finished products from lumber. 
The growers of Kentucky ship their raw tobacco 
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East, and New York stands first in the making 
of the finished product. The fields of the 
West deliver their floods of corn and wheat, 
and the city’s mills place her second in the 
list of millers in the country. 

Therefore is the load of traffic double, as 
compared with many other places; for the raw 
material crowds the docks and railroads as it 
comes, and the finished product swamps the 
transportation agents as it goes. The materials 
come from every corner of the land and from 
the lands beyond the seas; and the products go 
to every corner of the nation and to the farthest 
islands of the oceans. Oil that flows by pipe- 
line from the borders of Kansas into the 
refineries of New York harbor finds its 
market in Afghanistan, or Persia, or Brazil. 
Sugar that comes creeping up the harbor 
in tramp steamers to the great plants on 
the Long Island shore goes out to feed the 
mining camps of Idaho, or over the border 
into Canada. 

It is not hard to understand why Manhattan 
should do 97 per cent. of the precious stone 
work of the United States, or 75 per cent. of 
the making of artificial flowers and feathers; 
but just why Brooklyn should make one-fifth 
of the paint used in the country is more or less 
of a mystery, 

If New York is to-day the greatest of the 
ports, the biggest of the manufacturers, and the 
most voracious of the consumers, what is she 
likely to be ten years from to-day? It is a 
question that vexes many minds. Just now, 
the fact that stands foremost is the grim and 
unpleasant fact that her debt has grown too 
fast, with the result that absolutely necessary 
facilities for docks, for water-supply, and even 
for local transportation must either wait the 
solution of time or be exempted from the debt 
limit; and over this matter there rages an 
incessant controversy. 

In manufacturing, the tendency is quite 
clearly marked. So long as this city continues 
to be the dumping ground for go per cent. of 
the cheap foreign labor brought to the country, 
so long will she continue to gain in the manu- 
facturing pursuits that require no skilled labor, 
the making of clothes being the most prominent 
of these. 

In the finer lines of manufacture, statistics 
tell us that the tendency is strongly away from 
the big cities. This tendency, in time, may 
result in taking away from New York a part 
of the tremendous volume of manufacturing 
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NEW YORK’S PREPONDERANCE OF FOREIGN COMMERCE 
It has 47 per cent. of the total for the United States 


that goes on within her borders; but it is apt 
to be very slow. 

If the country grows, and it can hardly help 
but grow, the volume of business in New York’s 
factories must continue to increase, until, in 
time, it completely swamps the forwarding 
facilities of the city. This is the very crux of 
the matter. There is still plenty of room in even 
the most cramped corners of the city for the 
expansion of manufacturing pursuits; but the 
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NEW YORK’S RANK IN MANUFACTURING 


In the fifteen representative industnes selected by the census, New 
York ranks first in five, second in three, third in two, fourth in one, and 
fifth in one. In three industries only, it is not among the first six centres 
of manufacture 
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NEW YORK: FIRST IN COMMERCE AND IN MANUFACTURING 


The railroads and the harbor which handle 47 per cent. of the nation’s foreign commerce. 
handling cheaply and efficiently the future of New York depends 
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cost of getting raw material in and finished 
products out will almost certainly increase more 
rapidly as time goes on than it has increased in 
years gone by. 

To the business man, therefore, this traffic 
problem must presently come home. ‘The trail 
of it will lie across each page of his cost-sheets. 
Until he sees it there, he will stay quiet, caring 


nothing for the crowded streets and docks and 
railroad yards. When he does see it, there will 
be a series of explosions. Some streets of the 
city will be widened, some city budgets will 
suddenly expand, some transportation com- 
panies will suddenly experience severe and 
unexpected trouble — or else New York will 
stop growing. 
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THE WORLD TO-DAY AND HOW COLOR DIVIDES IT 


BY 


B. L. PUTNAM WEALE 


HERE are few more interesting studies 
in the world than the study of the 
map. For, if the truth be known, a 
big map of the world on Mercator’s projection 
should be to-day to every intelligent person 
something very like a horoscope of the human 
race — a horoscope, it is true, not cast as astrol- 
ogers ordain, yet nevertheless enabling students 
to know within certain limits what should and 
what should not happen to the various racial 
divisions and groups composing the human 
species, since the manner in which these 
divisions and groups are now distributed over 
the face of the earth is virtually an index 
to a great deal of the world’s future history. 
These statements may at first blush sound 
amazingly audacious; yet a little amplification 
will speedily show that they are nothing but 
very sober opinions. 

For the chiefest fact in modern political 
geography is that the grand divisions and 
dwelling-grounds of the races are now more 
or less settled for all time — that is, for a 
large number of centuries no matter what 
the pessimists or alarmists may say to the 
contrary. The era of vast migration — and, 
therefore, of vast racial conflicts — having 
long since passed away, it is inconceivable, 


for instance, that Europe should ever succumb . 


to a Black invasion or that America should 
ever become Yellow. 

For the grand reason of these historic mi- 
grations — and, therefore, of the great con- 


flicts which ensued — was very simple. The 
world was somewhat empty; there was an 
appalling difference between the civilized 
peoples and the barbarians; there was a 
savage contempt for life and property; and, 
even in the populated and well-settled coun- 
tries, the population was trifling, compared 
to modern populations, and generally confined 
to the more fertile plains and valleys. Also, 
in those days, all artificial checks were entirely 
lacking, and no one felt any necessity to stay 
his hand. 

To-day, though the world is not yet full of the 
human species, nations have in nearly every 
case been so very long settled where they now 
are, and populations have grown so enormously 
great, and are still growing so rapidly, that it 
is possible to calculate with more or less 
mathematical accuracy just when there will 
be one human being to every acre of arable 
soil in the world. In fact, the world is rapidly 
becoming filled up—numbers alone make 
great displacements of men impossible in 
the future. These facts alone are sufficient 
to bury ancient history forever. 

For real frontiers—real barriers to the 
swaying to and fro of peoples—are not 
rivers Or mountains or seas or any of those 
physical features referred to in geography 
books — for those are only the frontiers of 
savages — but masses of men distributed in 
proper density, highly civilized, irrévocably 
locked to the soil by their culture and their 
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clear, century-old title-deeds, and sufficiently 
warlike to make their physical boundaries 
respected, should wanton aggression menace 
them. It is flesh and blood that really forms 
modern frontiers. 

Thus, though the forcible acquisition by 
Germany in 1871 of Alsace-Lorraine is looked 
upon by Frenchman as a piece of barefaced 
territorial robbery, it is remarkable to remem- 
ber that racially it was nothing but the resto- 
ration of an old frontier-line; for, though the 
inhabitants of this debatable zone had been 
largely Gallicized, they were never sufficiently 
so to make them real Frenchmen or to make 
Germans believe that they lived on true 
French territory. Thus, although we have 
said that the era of migrations is long past, 
none the less no race will be content perma- 
nently to accept an arbitrary frontier-line, 
won by force of arms in more or less modern 
times, when across that frontier are millions 
of men of the same race. That is an important 
minor fact. It is for this reason that Italian 
Irredentists dream of one day rescuing their 
brothers on the other side of the Adriatic. 
It is for this reason that Roumanians jealously 
eye the Austrian province of Transylvania; 
that Bulgarians gaze across the southern 
frontier of Eastern Roumelia and wonder if 
the boundaries laid down in the inoperative 
Russo-Turkish treaty of San Stefano may 
not be soon claimed by them. Germans, 
Greeks, Russians, Servians, and many others 
in Europe believe that they have not yet 
gained their real frontiers — because across 
their political and geographical boundaries 
are men of the same race and speech surren- 
dered to the rule of others by the unanswer- 
able argument of conquest. The most that 
can happen in the modern world is that in 
debatable regions, where what may be called 
a really permanent settlement of frontier lines 
has not yet been brought about, there will be 
a constant swaying to and fro— most probably 
accompanied by bloody wars. 

In Europe there will be not so much of this, 
owing to the existence of many artificial 
checks, as well as owing to the growth of 
modern cosmopolitanism which tends to make 
indistinct so many old differences. But in 
Asia — where the question of a different 
color also intrudes itself — there are immense 
regions, such as the entire Amur country, 
the wastes of Central Asia, Eastern Turkestan, 
Persia, and Asia Minor, where nothing like 
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permanent frontier lines have yet been estab- 
lished, since modern civilization and culture 
are practically non-existent in these lands and 
the peoples are only swayed by unreasoning 
passions. In these regions it is self-evident 
that fierce fighting must occur again and 
again. It is one of the most significant facts 
in modern political geography that on Russia 
must fall the brunt of all such Asiatic affrays, 
since her frontier marches sheer across Asia 
to the Pacific and forms the natural advance- 
guard of the white man in Asia. 

In the other great regions of the world — 
in America, in Africa, in Australia, in the 
remaining island groups—no great race-con- 
flicts, properly speaking, having for their object 
the final mastery of the soil, can arise, because 
the question of that mastery is more or less per- 
manently and clearly decided. For instance, 
the future of the entire American continent is 
definitely settled as far as human foresight 
can tell, though the present settlement is 
less than four hundred years old; Australia, 
unless an unbelievable race suicide, of which 
some see signs to-day, takes place, must remain 
a white man’s land—for white men will 
never permit it to be invaded and surrendered 
to colored men. As for Africa, with the 
exception of South Africa, this is a purely 
colored man’s continent, where no other 
man may thrive or where climate is absolute 
master — and nothing can change that preg- 
nant fact. 

The. main racial struggle throughout the 
world — the struggle not only along frontiers 
but in the heart of densely populated coun- 
tries as well — must be, then, between the old 
antagonists, Europe and Asia. This is both 
natural and logical, for the simple reason 
that Europe and Asia form really one conti- 
nent containing more than three-quarters of 
the population of the world — that each has 
its own peculiar civilization and culture — 
that Europe has dominated Asia in the past 
and that Asia is now preparing to alter this 
state of affairs. It is impossible for either 
the real frontiers between the two to be 
delimited, or their relations to be remodeled, 
until populations grow much vaster than they 
are at present and until the standard of life 
and the standard of strength of the two con- 
flicting civilizations approximate much more 
closely than they do at present. 

At the same time that there is this large 
clash of conflicting ideals looming up — the 
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great problem of the future — there is another 
racial struggle, which has already begun, of 
a very different and far more subtle nature. 
It is this. 

There is now beginning between the white 
man and all the other men of the earth a 
struggle to decide whether non-white men — 
that is, yellow or brown or black men — may 
or may not invade the white man’s homes in 
large numbers, there to gain an easy living. 
This contest, being in the nature of an indus- 
trial struggle, is to a large extent an artificial 
one and can be probably successfully checked 
for a number of years by artificial means — 
that is, so long as great passions are not 
aroused. But it is made peculiarly hazardous 
for the white man, not because he is not able 
to fight it in the face of all difficulties, but 
because in almost every part of the Asiatic 
and African worlds the white man is still 
playing his old-world réle of conqueror, and 
ruling over vast masses of the world’s colored 
population virtually by force. That is the 
real reason why this struggle is really dan- 
gerous. On the one hand, the white man 
has begun to refuse to permit colored men of 
any description to enter his countries in large 
numbers; on the other hand, he continues to 
rule as conqueror over immense areas of the 
world, the soil of which nourishes alien 
populations which have little or nothing in 
common with him and which secretly regard 
his dominion with intense aversion. 

The right of eminent domain, which the 
white man thus exercises in so many parts 
of the colored world, has in nearly every 
case been forcibly acquired in times past 
when the white man’s superiority in the arts 
of war was such that a few fierce fights with 
thousands of the enemy beat down all opposi- 
tion and forced tens of millions permanently to 
acknowledge the rule of absolute aliens and 
enemies in color, religion, ethics, and ideals. 

Nearly all the important countries of Europe 
have shared in this work at one time or another. 
Already more than a century has gone by since 
India succumbed to England — since Holland 
acquired her vast dependencies in the Southern 
Seas. Nearly four centuries have elapsed 
since Spain and Portugal claimed the right 
to divide the entire uncharted world by Papal 
Bull, and actually began to do so. The 
main part of the vast French modern colonial 
power — that rules over so-called inferior 
races by means of functionaries, tariffs, and 


troops — was acquired only a few decades 
ago; while the United States as the possessor 
of the Philippines is the most recent colonial 
power of all. Russia has never ceased 
conquering and building from the days of 
the first little Czars; and Germany, though 
her unification as an Empire dates back 
hardly more than a single generation, has 
already done much in Africa, and is bent on 
following in the footsteps of the others else- 
where. 

Thus it may be broadly said that no sooner 
has one White Power lost the strength to make 
conquests in colored lands than other White 
Powers — vigorous, audacious, ambitious — 
arise and carry the torch farther than the 
others previously dreamed of doing. The 
position, therefore, is extremely curious and, 
from the point of view of Asiatics, Africans, 
and colored folk generally, entirely illogical; 
for the white man now proclaims the reign 
of justice and yet still acts, where his interests 
are at stake, as if he were subject to special 
laws. And it is important to note that where 
logic ceases, brute force and passion are apt 
magically to appear. This is the great reason 
why during the twentieth century the world 
of non-whites will make the position of the 
whites outside their own lands more and 
more precarious. 

As nearly as can be calculated, the popula- 
tion of Europe is 453 millions, while the popu- 
lation of Asia is 967 millions. ‘The Asiatics, 
therefore, already outnumber the Europeans 
two to one, and there is reason to believe that 
the population of Asia is growing much more 
rapidly than the population of Europe. That 
is the first point. 

There is another. Of this great mass of 
453 million highly civilized Europeans, only 
half, at the outside, is acutely interested in 


Asiatic problems — that is, in the question . 


of what is to be the political status in the future 
of the 967 million Asiatics. Of the nineteen 
countries of Europe, only four — Russia, Great 
Britain, France, and Holland — have to-day 
valuable stakes in Asia, and to these four 
Powers must be added the United States 
because of its possession of the Philippines. 
Other countries, such as Germany, cannot 
be placed in the same category, for their 
interests are still commercial and not terri- 
torial, and the rise of modern Asia cannot 
mean so much to them, no matter in what 
striking allegories Kaiser Wilhelm’s reputed 
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solicitude may express itself, unless, for in- 
stance, Germany takes the place Holland now 
occupies. Europe, therefore, will not match 
its strength with Asia, as in the days of the 
Crusades, under one banner; for Europe is 
to-day divided. 

Further, it must be remembered, in view 
of the great nationalist movement now gather- 
ing ever-greater strength from the shores of 
the Bosphorus to the shores of the Pacific, 
that Asia still remains largely independent of 
the white man, though the white man commands 
the ocean and all approaches by sea. Asia 
is really divided into two almost equal por- 
tions —the subjected and the non-subjected. 

Of the 967 millions living in Asia, only 
some 400 millions actually acknowledge the 
sway of the white conqueror; the other 568 
millions are completely free. And of these 
400 millions who live in the subjected por- 
tions, some 330 millions have England as 
overlord. 

There is thus a strange dissimilarity between 
the political conditions existing in Asiatic 
countries —a dissimilarity which tends to 
increase the dangers arising from such an 
artificial state of affairs and to make the 
ferment of the day one which cannot be 
easily dealt with, since there is no Asiatic 
country which loves its white masters. The 
table which follows would seem to show that 
the attention of political students should be 
concentrated more on eastern Asia than 
elsewhere, since the greatest mass of non- 
subjected Asiatics dwell on the shores of the 
Pacific. 

Non-subjected Asia comprises: 


1. China and dependencies - 450,000,000 
2. Japan and dependencies 65,000,000 
3. Turkey inAsia . 25,000,000 
4. Persia ‘ ; : 10,000,000 
5. Afghanistan and Himalayan states 10,000,000 
6. Siam : 8,000,000 

Total . 568,000,000 


It will thus be seen that, disregarding three 
countries which only have what may be called 
local political importance, there are three 
Asiatic countries which have great military 
potentiality beyond their own frontiers — 
China, Japan, and Turkey —all of which 
are free from Europe’s dominion. It is 
highly fortunate for the white man that 
Turkey should be at one end of Asia and 
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China and Japan at the other end; for, if 
these three were grouped together, they 
would form one of the most powerful combina- 
tions it is possible to imagine. 

Now, two of these six non-subjected Asiatic 
countries, Japan and Turkey, have quite 
recently developed an astonishing amount of 
military and political energy, and have shown 
the world how necessary it is not to rely on 
assumptions which have long been out of date. 
Yet Japan is the one country above all others 
on which the stigma of color has been pressed 
most heavily of recent years by the white man. 
Both Japan and Turkey can take care of them- 
selves; and the developments which have 
come about in these countries have been 
very startlingly reflected in the general unrest 
and dissatisfaction which have spread from 
one end of Asia to the other. Asia is not 
content. Asia begins to understand. If 
China, the other great representative of the 
politically free peoples of Asia, is either led 
or forced quickly in the footsteps of Japan 
and Turkey, a very new era in the relations 
between Europe and Asia must soon com- 
mence. For the question— the discussion 
of which has apparently been adjourned 
sine die—of the status of the Asiatic in 
America, in Australia, and in South Africa, 
will certainly then be re-opened and _ its 
solution very possibly worked out in a most 
peculiar way in regions where the white man 
can least protect himself — that is, in Asia 
itself. 

While the entire continent of America 
may be omitted from any general consideration 
at present, owing to the fact that this conti- 
nent is isolated by two great oceans and has 
solved its racial conflict in the central and 
southern portions, where there were masses 
of Indians, by a process of assimilation and 
mixing which has been steadily going on for 
hundreds of years, both the African continent 
and the Australian continent — for entirely 
different reasons — are more than potential 
danger centres for the white man. In 
Africa fast-breeding races are dominated by 
handfuls of white men, who only in the south 
have managed to attain a respectable numerical 
force, a force which is, nevertheless, already 
outnumbered seven or eight to one by the 
colored inhabitants. In Australia an isolated 
geographical situation is by no means entirely 
compensated for by the firm resolve to remain 
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“All White,” since Asia lies very near and 
the land is still, comparatively speaking, quite 
empty. 

Continuing the analysis of the world’s 
population, other elements of weakness in 
the general position of the white man are 
to be found in other parts of the world. Taking 
the other continents one by one, and dividing 
up America as it should be divided, here are 
some interesting figures: 


AFRICA 


1. Grand total of brown and black 
races in the African continent 
and adjacent islands — approxi- 
mate & - = , - 100,000,000 

2. Whites in Africa 








1,500,000 
IOI,500,000 
NORTH AMERICA 
1. Whites. é ‘ ‘ 85,000,000 
2. Colored (treated as a non-separate 
population) . ‘ ‘ 10,000,000 
95,000,000 


MEXICO, CENTRAL AMERICA, SOUTH AMERICA, 
CUBA, AND WEST INDIES 


1. Mixed Whites 


‘ : 60,000,000 
(Conventional designation.) 


AUSTRALASIA AND POLYNESIA 








1. Whites 6,000,000 
2. Browns 1,000,000 
7,000,000 


Thus on every side of the world that one 
may turn—save in America where the 
problem tends to adjust itself — the conflict 
of color possesses ever-new potentialities and 
varieties. No sooner will one part of the prob- 
lem be temporarily solved, than another part 
must claim attention— and so will it ever 
continue until vast changes have been brought 
about in standards of thought, living, and 
morals. The standardization of these things 
can alone diminish the present dangers — yet 
how, it may be asked, can color be standard- 
ized ? 

For here is the real root of the racial diff- 
culty. There exists in the world racial 
antipathy founded on color — an animal-like 
instinct, if you will, but an instinct which must 
remain until the world becomes Utopia, an 
instinct which seems to forbid really frank 


intercourse and equal treatment. How this 
works out in different environment and differ- 
ent political conditions must be carefully 
treated in later articles — for the day is surely 
come when every intelligent man _ should 
understand where lies in each separate case 
that great thing — the line of least resistance 
—and how that line should be gradually 
approached. 

Inserting for the sake of perspicuity one 
last table, it will be seen at a glance how the 
odds against the white man— when every 
living being in the world is counted — may be 
said to remain, roughly, two to one. 


TOTAL POPULATION OF THE WORLD ACCORDING 


TO COLORS 
Whites 
1. Europe - 453,500,000 
2. North America 85,000,000 
3. Australasia 6,000,000 
4. Africa 1,500,000 


546,000,000 








Mixed Whites (Including Indians) 


Mexico, Central America, South 
America, Cuba, and West Indies. 60,000,000 


Absolute Yellow, Brown, and Black 


1. Asia ‘ , ‘ ‘ - 967,000,000 
2. Africa . 100,000,000 
3. Pacific 2,000,000 
4. United States 10,000,000 


1,079,000,000 


Grand total of the world’s popula- 
tion , ‘ : ‘ 1,685,000,000 


Of the absolute whites, there are thus 
only 546 millions, compared with 1 billion 
and 79 millions absolute colored; and_be- 
tween the two stand the 60 millions of Central 
and South America, and those regions in- 
habited mainly by mixed whites of Spanish- 
Indian descent. 

To maintain the present balance of power 
for very many years to come might not be 
such difficult work were it not for the fact 
that Europe is a house divided against itself. 
It is this, rather than the problem of color, 
which is the disconcerting factor in the present- 
day world —for, if an absolute agreement 
among the White Powers could be arrived at 
to preserve the status quo throughout the world, 
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no one would dare to make a great breach of 
peace. But such an agreement is far off and, 
curiously enough, England, of all the Powers, 
is held by Europe to have made such agreement 
impossible. Let us explain this quickly. 

England, in the year 1902, being desirous 
of proclaiming to the world once and for all 
that she had no further ambitions in Asia — 
and that it was her dearest wish that the 
status quo should be preserved indefinitely, 
took the sensational step of allying herself 
with Japan — an Asiatic Power. Russia was 
then showing that she regarded the beginning 
of the twentieth century in Asia much as Eng- 
land had regarded the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century — that is, as the commencement 
of a period of conquest and expansion. Europe 
sympathized with her; Europe applauded her. 
Manchuria, a region as large as France and 
Germany, had been invaded and was in 
danger of being annexed; Russia was supposed 
to be casting her eyes greedily over the Empire 
of China. To arrest this movement, England 
made a fundamental departure, not in her 
foreign policy, as has often been stated (for 
has not England often formed temporary 
alliances for precisely the same objects as 
the Japanese alliance?), but a fundamental 
departure in her Asiatic policy — her policy 
in dealing with colored races. Placing herself 
on an absolute equality with Japan, she 
formed a hard and fast alliance for a term 
of five years, which, in the circumstances 
alluded to, was precisely what Japan required 
in order to make up her mind whether it would 
be politic to attack Russia — the old cam- 
paign of Europe against Asia—and drive 
her back to her own frontiers. 

Not so much would have been lost — the 
problem would not have become as involved 
as it is to-day —had not Lord Lansdowne, 
saturated as he was with narrow Indian 
traditions regarding the Russian menace, 
concluded, in 1905, the second Anglo- Japanese 
alliance —a harmful instrument, largely re- 
sponsible for the complex position into which 
the conflict of color has now drifted throughout 
the world. By making this second alliance 
far more binding than the first, England’s 
liberty of action, not only in eastern Asia but 
throughout the colored world, was largely 
destroyed, and a dangerous state of affairs 
created. The idea quickly spread in Asia 
and Africa that similar consideration and 
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equality of treatment would be shown by 
England if sufficient determination were 
exhibited; thus, while the immediate effect 
of the alliance may have been good, the 
ultimate effects can only be bad. 

For, while it is only right and proper that 
a gallant nation like the Japanese should 
have the same general political consideration 


accorded them as any other civilized people 
in the world, it is not right that certain general: 


principles should be carelessly sacrificed for 
reasons of unjustifiable panic — panic solely 
inspired through confounding Russia’s de- 
fensive qualities with her offensive qualities, 
an assumption arising, therefore, from lack 
of that exact information which it is essential 
for responsible statesmen to possess. Some 
day the British statesman who signed the 
agreement of August 12, 1905, will find that 
a wiser generation will condemn in unequivocal 
terms his rash and ill-considered action. 

The net result of this departure in England’s 
Asiatic policy has been the growth of new 
dangers which cut sideways. The Pacific 
seaboard of the North American continent 
became much excited because of the new 
danger which has arisen; Australia is openly 
nervous; and England’s Asiatic subjects, 
understanding fully the new status accorded 
to an Asiatic ally, demand in ever-louder voices 
that a new and special consideration be 
accorded to them. 

Nor does the movement stop short here. 
Egypt has felt its influence; other countries 
are beginning to move; for, like the after- 
effects of the French Revolution throughout 
the European world (after-effects which have 
not yet lost their force), the after-effects of 
the Anglo-Japanese alliances and what they 
accomplished can only be immense. 

Now, if Europe and America could say to 
the rest of the world, like those devoted 
Thibetans who meet all travelers in the wastes 
of Central Asia on their way to sacred and 
forbidden Lhassa with the stern words: 
“Thus far and no farther,” all might still be 
well. But other countries are beginning to 
proclaim, “England has started the move- 
ment; we will take good care that it continues, 
so that we may profit by the political turmoil.” 
Germany has nothing to lose and everything 
to gain in provoking racial conflicts which 
might break England’s heart; Russia, that 
deathless behemoth which can defy the on- 
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slaughts of all the world, has still the account 
of the Japanese War to settle; and, in view 
of the fact that a New Europe, greater than 
wld Europe in extent, and entirely peopled 

y Slavs, is quickly and quietly arising across 
the Ural Mountains, and reaching toward the 
Pacific, a new factor is being created whose 
importance cannot yet be correctly estimated. 

For, in addititon to the question of color, 


*there is the question of religion to be con- 


sidered. ‘The White Power which, for in- 
stance, could really ally with Islamism as 
Napoleon dreamed of doing, might possibly 
dispose in Asia and Africa of an irresistible 
force. England can never be that ally, for 
every feeling is against it; and that is the 
reason why instinctively the great movement 
toward Christianizing the colored world is 
growing apace in Anglo-Saxon countries. 
Christianize the colored world! Alas! what 
bold yet foolish words! Christianity, no 
matter what ardent evangelists may say to 
the contrary, can only really live and thrive 
in temperate climes; for it is really a product 
of temperate climes. Among the warlike 
or metaphysical-minded peoples of Asia very 
different creeds will always hold sway. Politi- 
cally, Christianity has been to Europe a 
strengthening force; but in Asia Christianity 
is everywhere looked upon by rulers and 
scholars alike as a weakening force—a 
disintegrating force, a European thing which 
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aims at destroying the most essential parts 
of the social fabric which has been so slowly 
built up throughout the ages. 

In spite of this state of affairs, there have 
not been lacking such leading lights of the 
Western world as bishops to proclaim the 
belief that, as it will one day be impossible 
to bar out the hordes of Asia from America 
and Australia, the one remedy is ‘“‘to Chris- 
tianize the heathen” — and thus to raise his 
standard of living so that the present industrial 
and racial threat would be quickly lessened 
and finally disappear. This is really equiva- 
lent to saying that a great miracle must be 
wrought if the white man’s lands bordering on 
the Pacific are to be saved from the colored man. 

Unfortunately, religion to-day performs no 
miracles, and those who believe the contrary 
are doomed to disappointment. Asia and 
Africa will have one day to be fought on their 
terms, and, though the Cross may have 
triumphed over the Crescent in the past, it 
does not necessarily follow that it will perma- 
nently possess the mastery of the world. 

In the articles which follow there will be 
considered, the various aspects of the great 
problem w..ich has been roughly outlined; and 
the grand fact which should stand out is that 
at bottom the complaint against the white man 
is everywhere the same, though expressed in 
very different terms, and sometimes, for rea- 
sons of expediency, almost totally concealed. 


[To be followed by “ The Yellow World of Eastern Asia.”—Tue Epirors.] 
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III 
LIFE ON BOARD A BRITISH MAN-OF-WAR 


BY 
ALEXANDER IRVINE 


[Following the previous articles “ Boyhood in Ireland” and “ Training for the British 


Navy.”—Tue Eprrors.] 


ARLY in 1882, I was drafted from the 
K training depot to headquarters near 
London. I began my duties as a full- 

fledged garrison soldier, doing guard duty, 
parading, drilling, and various other duties. 


Most of the work was aone in the barracks, 
so that I had the forenoons to continue my 
schooling, and the evenings for lectures. 

I entered into religious work with renewed 
vigor, connecting myself with a_ small 
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independent church not far from the barracks. 
My thick Irish brogue militated against my 
usefulness in the church and, in expressing 
myself with warmth, I usually made it worse. 
In the barrack room, my brogue brought me 
several Irish nicknames which irritated me. 
They were names usually attached to the 
Roman Catholic Irish, and, having been 
brought up in an Ulster community, where 


part of a boy’s education is to hate Roman. 


Catholics, I naturally resented these names. 
A Protestant Irishman will tolerate “ Pat,” 
but “ Mick” will put him in a fighting attitude 
in a moment. The only way out of the 
difficulty was to rid myself of the brogue, and 
this I proceeded to do. 

All around me were cockney Englishmen, 
murdering the Queen’s English, and Scotch- 
men who were doing worse. I had not yet 
become the possessor of a dictionary, and 
my chief instructors in language, and par- 
ticularly pronunciation and enunciation, were 
preachers and lecturers. 

With regard to literature, I was like a man 
lost in a forest. I had no guide. One night 
I attended a lecture by Dr. J. W. Kirton, the 
author of a tract called, ‘“‘ Buy Your Cherries.” 
This tract my mother had read to me when 
a boy, and it had made a very profound 
impression upon me. ‘The author was very 
kind, gave me an interview, and advised me to 
read as my first novel, “ John Halifax, Gentle- 
man.” Inside of a week I had read the book 
twice, the second time with dictionary and 
pencil. The story fascinated me, and the way 
in which it was told opened up new channels 
of improvement. I memorized whole pages 
of it, and even took long walks by the seaside 
repeating over and over what I had memorized. 

The enlargement of my opportunities in 
garrison life revealed to me something of the 
amount of work required to accomplish my 
purpose. In the midst of people who had 
merely an ordinary grammar school education, 
I felt like a child. When discouragement 
came, I took refuge in the fact that several 
avenues of usefulness were open to me in army 
life. I had shown some proficiency in gunnery. 
For a steady plodder who attends strictly to 
business there is always promotion. As a 
flunky, there was the incentive of double pay, 
the wearing of plain clothes, and some intimate 
touch with the aristocracy. Many a time 
one of these avenues seemed the only career 
Open for me. I hardly knew what an educa- 
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tion meant; but, whatever it meant, it was a 
long way off and almost out of reach. One 
day in going over my well-marked “ John 
Halifax,’ I came across this passage: 

““*What would you do, John, if you were 
shut up here, and had to get over the yew 
hedge? You could not climb it.’ 

““*T know that, and therefore I should not 
waste time in trying.’ 

““*Would you give up, then?’ 

“He smiled: there was no ‘giving up’ in 
that smile of his. ‘T’ll tell you what I’d do: 
I’d begin and break it, twig by twig, till I 
forced my way through, and got out safe at the 
other side.’ ” 

This was a new inspiration. The difficulty 
was not: lessened by the inspiration, but a new 
method appealed to me. It was the patient 
plodding method of “twig by twig.” The 
quotation from “ John Halifax” was reinforced 
by one of the first things I ever read of 
Browning: 


“That low man seeks a little thing to do, 

Sees it and does it: 

This high man with a great thing to pursue, 
Dies ere he knows it. 

That low man goes on adding one to one, 
His hundreds soon hit; 

This high man aiming at a million 
Misses an unit.” 


The most powerful speaker I ever heard 
was Charles Bradlaugh. I attended one of 
his lectures one Sunday afternoon in a large 
auditorium in Portsmouth. I shall never 
forget that wonderful voice as it thrilled an 
audience of four thousand people. Brad- 
laugh was engaged in one of his favorite themes, 
demolishing God and the theologians. It was 
the most daring thing I had ever heard, and 
my mind and soul were in revolt. When the 
time for questions came, I pushed my way to 
the front, was recognized by the chairman, 
and mounted the platform. My lips were 
parched and I could scarcely utter a word. 
The big man with the homely face saw my 
embarrassment, and said, “Take your time, 
my boy; don’t be in a hurry.” 

He had been a soldier himself, and, I 
supposed, as I stood there in my scarlet tunic, 
Glengarry cap in hand, Bradlaugh became 
reminiscent. 

When I got command of my voice, I said: 
“T want to ask Mr. Bradlaugh a question. I 
have very little education and little opportunity 
to get more, but I have a peace in my heart; 
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I call it ‘Belief in God.’ I don’t know what 
else to call it and I want to ask Mr. Bradlaugh 
whether he is willing to take that away from 
me and deprive me of the biggest pleasure 
in my life, and leave nothing in its place?” 

He rose from his chair, came forward, laid 
his hand on my shoulder, and amid a most 
impressive silence, said: 

“No, my lad, Charles Bradlaugh will be the 
last man on the face of the earth to take a 
pleasure from a soldier boy, even though it be 
a ‘belief in God’!” 

The crowd wildly cheered, and I went out 
grateful and strengthened. This incident had 
a very unusual effect upon me —an intense 
desire to tell others of that belief possessed 
me. I was already doing this in a small way 
but I became bolder and sought larger oppor- 
tunities. 

About ten days later I was ordered to London 
as the personal bearer of a Government dis- 
patch. I made requisition for seven days’ 
leave of absence. My mission was to the 
Horse Guards, and after its accomplishment 
I went to Whitechapel and rented a small 
room for a week. I had with me a suit of 
plain clothes that I wore during the day time, 
but the scarlet uniform was conspicuous and 
soldier Evangelists very rare, so in the mission 
halls and on the street corners with the Salva- 
tion Army and other open air preachers, I 
exercised my one talent, and told the story 
of what I had now found a name for — my 
conversion. 

In the day time I talked to costermongers, 
street venders, the unemployed, and the corner 
loafers. One night I put my plain clothes on 
and spent the night with the “wharf rats” on 
the banks of the Thames. 

For seven days and for seven nights I con- 
tinuously told that simple story — told it in 
few words, closing always with an appeal for 
a change of life. I had spoken to the officer 
of the Horse Guards with whom I had business 
of my intention, and he told me of a brother 
officer who was very much interested in religious 
work among soldiers, and directed me to his 
quarters. 

The interview resulted in an invitation to a 
Sunday afternoon meeting at the town house of 
aduke. It was the most gorgeous place I had 
ever been in, and the audience was composed 
of the most aristocratic people in London. 
I felt very much out of place and conspicuous 
because of my uniform and station in life. 
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The first part of the meeting partook of the 
nature of a reception. I watched the pro- 
ceedings from the most obscure corner I could 
find. Somebody rapped on the table. The 
hum of voices ceased, and there stepped out, 
as the speaker of the afternoon, my friend of 
the Possilpark Mission, Professor Drummond. 

Up to that hour my theology related largely 
to another world, but his explanation of a 
portion of Scripture was so clear and so con- 
vincing to my simple mind, that I could neither 
miss its meaning nor avoid its application. 
The professor was telling us that religion must 
be related to life. Many years afterward I 
came across the treatise in printed form. It 
was entitled, “ The Programme of Christianity.” 
The officer of the Horse Guards by whose 
invitation I enjoyed this privilege, introduced 
me to the lecturer, and this personal touch, 
though very slight, marked a distinct period 
in my development. Drummond had pushed 
me out of one stage, and, by inviting me to 
render an account of myself to him, inspired 
me into another. 

My Bible studies had given me a longing to 
see the Holy Land. Perhaps the longing was 
superinduced by the possibility of being drafted 
to the Mediterranean Squadron. On inquiry 
I learned that the flagship of that squadron — 
the Alexandra — had a library and a school on 
board, so I made this kind of a proposition to 
the Almighty. I did it, of course, with a 
humble spirit and a devout mind; but I did 
it in a very clear and positive manner: ‘“ Give 
me the flagship for the sake of the schooling I 
will get there, and I will give you my life!” 

I prayed daily and nightly for nearly six 
months for that object, and in my anxiety over 
the matter I made a dicker with a man who was 
to embark at the same time — that, if he should 
be lucky enough to get the flagship and I should 
be appointed to some other ship, I would give 
him a money consideration and request the 
commander to permit us to exchange. This 
was a break in my faith, and I quickly corrected 
it, leaving the entire matter in supernatural 
hands. 

There came a time when I was sure in my 
mind that I would get that ship — a time when 
there was no longer zest in praying for it; and 
there entered into my praying phrases of grati- 
tude instead of request. There came also a 
time when I confided this assurance to my 
closest friend, to whom it was all moonshine. 
He laughed and poked fun at the idea. It 
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became a barrack-room joke and I was hurt 
and chagrined. 

The eventful morning arrived. Those for 
embarkation were called out for parade in. full 
marching order, and the roll was called. The 
universe seemed to hang in the balance that 
morning. Finally the moment arrived. My 
name was called. I took one pace to the front, 
ported my arms, and awaited the verdict. 
My name and company was called, and this 
assignment: ‘“‘’To Her Majesty’s ship Condor!” 

My comrades giggled and were sharply 
rebuked; I gave vent to an inarticulate guttural 
sound and was also rebuked. After parade I 
went to my barrack room, changed my uniform, 
and disappeared to escape ridicule. 

“What cheer, Condor?” were the first 
words that greeted me at reveille next morning, 
and my roommates kept it up. Sometimes the 
ridicule worked overtime. Often I was on the 
edge of a wild outburst of passion and resent- 
ment, but I mastered these things and went on 
with my duties. At eleven o’clock in the fore- 
noon of the day following my assignment, we 
“mustered kits.”” This is the ordinary pre- 
embarkation inspection. After inspection we 
packed our kits and were stood to attention. 
Several corrections were made in the instruc- 
tions of the previous day. My heart almost 
stopped beating when my name was called a 
second time. 

“A mistake was made —— 

The officer got no further. 

“T knew it, begorra!”’ I exclaimed with 
flushed face and beating heart. 

The officer came close to me, looked straight 
into my face, and said, “I have a good mind to 
put you in the guard room.” 

I stood still, motionless, silent. 

““A mistake was made yesterday,” he con- 
tinued, “in appointing you to the Condor. 
You are to go instead with a detachment to 
the Alexandra, flagship of the Mediterranean 
Squadron.” 

Parade was dismissed. I went to the officer, 
saluted him, and begged the privilege of an 
explanation. In a few words I told him my 
story and of the hope of my life, and asked him 
to forgive me for the interruption. He looked 
astonished and replied very quietly, “I am glad 
you told me, Irvine. I shall be interested in 
your future.” 

On the way to the barrack room, the spirit of 
exuberant merriment took possession of me. 
I wanted to do something ludicrous or desper- 
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ate. I threw my pack into a corner, quickly 
divested myself of my tunic, rolled up my 
shirt sleeves, and struck the table such a blow 
with my clenched fist as to make the dishes jump 
off. Everybody looked around. My face 
must have been a picture. 

“Boys,” I said, “here’s yer last chance to 
oblige an Irishman!” 

“What is it, Pat?’’ half a dozen shouted in 
unison. 

“T want to box any three blinderin’ idiots 
in the room, and all together, begorra! Come 
on now, ye spalpeens, and show the stuff ye’re 
made of!” 

The only answer was a loud outburst of 
applause and laughter. 

In my exuberance, I danced an Irish hornpipe 
and my career in the barrack room was over. 

In January, 1883, the big troop ship bearing 
reinforcements for the Mediterranean Squad- 
ron steamed into Malta Harbor and we were 
transferred to our respective ships. The 
Alexandra was supposed to be the most power- 
ful ship in Victoria’s navy at that time. She 
carried the flag of Admiral Sir John Hay. 
She was a little city of the sea with her divisions 
of labor, her social distinctions, her alleys, and 
her avenues. She had a population of about 
one thousand inhabitants. These were divided 
into officers, petty officers, bluejackets, and 
marines. Around the flagship lay half a dozen 
other ships of the fleet. I was fascinated with 
the variety of things around me in that little 
city, and for the first few days on board spent all 
my leisure time in exploring this mysterious 
underwater world. Her guns were of the 
heaviest calibre. Her steel walls were decor- 
ated with ponderous Pallasier shot and shell. 
I was struck with the marvelous cleanliness. 
Her decks were white. Every inch of brass- 
work was shining; everything in order; every- 
thing trim and neat; neither slovenly men nor 
slovenly conditions. 

Malta Harbor is one of the finest in the world. 
The old city of Valetta looks like an im- 
mense fortress, which it really is, and the 
next thing to explore was the island. 

It seemed as if I had entered an entirely new 
world. My heart was full of joy, my mind 
full of hope, and my uniform for the time being 
was more the uniform of a student than of a 
fighter. My first great discovery on the ship 
was the thing I had prayed for —a school. 
I hid myself behind a stanchion out of sight of 
the instructors and took my bearings. Later, 
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I found a place where I could sit within hearing 
distance, but was discovered and forced to 
explain. The chief instructor was interested 
in my explanation and in my story, and gave 
me valuable advice how to proceed in my 
studies. Once again my brogue militated 
against my advancement. Being the only 
Irishman in the mess, I had to bear more than 
my share of its humor. I made application to 
be employed as a waiter in the officers’ ward- 
room, so that I might improve my pronunciation 
and add to my vocabulary. I had a little pad 
arranged on the inside of my jacket with a 
pencil attached, and every new word I heard 
I jotted down; and every night I gathered 
together these new friends, looked up their 
origin, meaning, and pronunciation. I was 
appointed body servant to the paymaster of 
the ship, a bucolic old Bourbon of the most 
pronounced aristocracy. This excused me 
from military and naval duty, and I was priv- 
ileged to wear plain clothes. I attached 
myself to a small group of pietists called Ply- 
mouth Brethren, orthodox theologians, literal- 
ists in interpretation of the Scriptures, and 
exceedingly straight-laced in their morality. 
They were fine Bible students, indeed Bible 
experts. This was a great joy to me at first, 
but the atmosphere to a red-blooded, jubilant 
nature like mine was rather stifling after a 
while. I was fond of a good story and was 
full of Irish folklore and fairy stories, and I 
noticed my brethren did not relish my outbursts 
of laughter. It was explosive, spontaneous, 
and hearty, but not contagious among them. 
Their faces assumed a rather pained expres- 
sion, a kind of notice of emotion that a sense 
of humor and religious beliefs occupied dif- 
ferent compartments in the human mind. 
It was intimated to me that such “ frivolous- 
ness” was out of kelter with the profession of 
a Christian. It was merely by accident that 
I pulled out of a shelf in the library “Adam 
Bede” by George Eliot. When I was dis- 
covered eagerly devouring its contents under 
the glare of the fighting lamp one night after 
the crew had ‘‘piped down”, I was upbraided 
for spending such precious time on such 
“worldly trash.” 

“Suppose the Lord should come now and 
find you reading that; what would you say to 
Him?” 

My reply added to their sorrow. 

“T should say, ‘Begorra, yer Honor, it’s a 
bully good story!’’’ 


The judgment of my brethren was that there 
was good stuff in me for a Christian if I had only 
been born somewhere else, a judgment I could 
not be expected to agree with. My disagree- 
ment with these men on various lines was no 
barrier to my participation in their propaganda. 
There was only one thing in the world to do — 
get men converted. Each man in this small 
group picked out another man as a subject of 
prayer and solicitation and persuasion. At 
our weekly meetings we reported on our work. 
Then we worked for each other. Of course, 
I was a subject of prayer myself. When these 
men shook hands in parting, they usually said, 
“If the Lord tarry,” for the Lord was expected 
to come at any moment. ‘This they could not 
get into my speech nor my mind. As I looked 
around me, I got the idea that there was a 
good deal of work to be done before the Lord 
came, and I put emphasis rather on the work 
than on the expectation. The ship was a 
beehive of activity, nct merely the activity of 
warlike discipline or preparation, but social 
activity. Of course, this activity was largely 
for the officers. We had to go ashore for 
most of ours, and the social activity of the 
rank and file was rather of a questionable 
character ashore, but the officers had their 
dinners, their dances, and their afternoon 
receptions. 

The social centre for a portion of the rank 
and file was a sailors’ institute. As this was 
a temperance institution, it was only patronized 
by a small percentage of them. Here we 
had frequent receptions, afternoon teas, 
lectures, and religious meetings. Here the 
secret societies met — the Free Masons, Odd 
Fellows, Foresters, Orangemen, etc. Thurs- 
day afternoons we had a half-holiday on board. 
It was called “‘ Make-and-Mend Clothes Day.” 
The upper decks belonged to the crew that 
afternoon, and every conceivable kind of activ- 
ity was in operation. It looked something like 
an Irish fair. It was a day on which most 
men wrote home; but there were sewing, 
boxing, fencing, and on this afternoon, at least, 
almost every man on the ship worked at his 
hobby. My hobby at this time was mathe- 
matics and I could not do that in the crowd, 
but on Thursday afternoons I rather enjoyed 
watching the boxing and fencing. My experi- 
ence in the game had given me at least a perma- 
nent interest in it, and as I stood by the ropes 
the blood tingled in my veins. I was anxious 
many a time for a rough and tumble, but my 
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companions saved me from this indulgence. 
There were sixteen men in my mess. It was 
in a corner of the main gun battery alongside 
one of the big “stern-chasers.” We had a 
table that could be lowered from the roof of the 
gun battery, and eating three times a day with 
these men, I knew them fairly well and they 
knew me. Each man-of-war’s man is allowed 
a daily portion of rum, and I was advised by 
the small group of Christians to follow their 
example and refuse to permit anybody else to 
drink my ration. It took me a long time to 
make up my mind to follow their advice. It 
was, of course, considered an old-womanish 
thing to do, but I finally came to the point where 
I asked the commissariat department to give 
me, as was the custom, tea, coffee, and sugar 
instead. I took very good care, however, not 
to indulge myself in these things. I handed 
them over to men on the night watches. This 
did not save me from the penalty for such an 
offense. It brought down on my head the 
curses of a good many men in the mess, but 
especially of one man who was a sort of a ship 
bruiser. It came his turn to be cook about 
once in ten days. The cook of the mess had 
as his perquisite a little of each man’s ration 
ofrum. With the others, the abuse was mixed 
with good-humor, for on the whole I managed 
to lead a fairly agreeable life with my mess- 
mates. They looked upon me as a religious 
fanatic, but my laughter, my funny stories, and 
my willingness to oblige offset with most of 
them my temperance principles and religious 
fanaticism. The insults of the bruiser I usually 
met with a smile and passed off with a joke; 
but, when they were long continued, they 
irritated me. 

There is a monotony in the life of the average 
soldier or sailor which has a very deadening 
effect upon character — seeing the same faces, 
hearing the same things, performing the same 
routine in the same kind of way every day, 
year in and year out, makes him a sort of 
automaton. Kipling has told us something of 
the effect of this thing in “Soldiers Three.” 
There came a time when I broke under the 
strain of this man’s continued insults. For 
nearly a year I got comfort from the advice of 
the brethren. We had a weekly meeting where 
our difficulties were considered and prayed over, 
but the consolation of my brethren finally 
refused to suffice, and, being a healthy, normal, 
vigorous animal with some little experience of 
looking after myself, I began to resent the 
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insults and make some show of defense. This 
change of front incensed the bully, and one day 
he hurled an exceedingly nasty epithet at me — 
one of those vulgar and usual epithets current 
in army speech. The reference in it to my 
mother stirred me with indignation, and I 
announced in a fit of anger my willingness to 
be thrashed or thrash him if the thing was 
repeated. It was not only repeated at once, 
but, seizing a lump of dough, he hurled it at 
my head. I ducked my head and it hit another 
man on the jaw, but the gauntlet was on the 
floor, and an hour afterward the port side of the 
gun deck was a mass of solidly packed sailors 
and marines. My brethren came after me, 
one after another. They quoted scores of 
texts to make me uncomfortable. I tried to 
joke, but my lips were parched and my tongue 
unwilling to act. I was pale and trembling. 
I knew what I was up against, but determined 
to see it through. One text only I could 
remember in this exigency and I quoted it to 
Lanky Lawrence, the big sail-maker who was 
the leader of our sect. “Lanky, m’ boy,” 
I said to him, “I’m goin’ to hing m’ hat on one 
text fur the space of a good thrashin’.”’ 

“What is it?” asked the sail-maker. 

“*As much as lieth in ye, live paceably wid 
all men.’ Now I have done that same, and 
bedad, I have done it to the limit and I’m goin’ 
to jump into this physical continshun so that 
out of it I will bring pace!” 

“Ye’re all wrong!”’ said the sail-maker. 

“T know it, but from the straight-lacedness of 
your theology I want a vacation, Lanky, just 
for the space that it takes to get a lickin’ wan 
way or th’ other.” So the thing began. My 
chief endeavor was to escape punishment, but 
the space was exceedingly small between the 
two big guns and I didn’t succeed very well. 
During the first five minutes I was very badly 
bruised and beaten. One of my ribs was 
broken and both eyes almost closed. Half 
the time I could not see the bully at all. 
In one of the breathing spells, the sail-maker, 
who, despite his quotations of Scripture, had 
remained to see the proceedings, whispered 
something in my ear. It was a point of advice. 
He told me that, if I could stand that five min- 
utes longer, my opponent would be outclassed. 
The support of Lanky was a great encourage- 
ment to me, and a good deal of my fear dis- 
appeared. I began to think harder, to plan, 
and to plant blows as well as to avoid them. 
This excited the crowd and it became frenzied. 
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A PAGE FROM MR. IRVINE’S DIARY 
Kept while serving on H. M. S. “ Alexandra ” 
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MR. IRVINE AS A MARINE 


This uniform was the first good suit he ever owned 


Up to that point it was a one-sided thing. 
Now, I was not only taking but giving; and 
not only giving, but giving with laughter and 
ejaculations. Our Bible study for that month 
was the memorizing of the names of the minor 
prophets; and once, when I managed to toss 
my opponent’s head to one side with a blow 
on the point of the chin, I shouted full of glee, 
“Take that, you cross-eyed son of a seacook, 
take it in the name of Hosea!”’ 

The crowd laughed, but above the roar of 
laughter rang out the voice of a Scotchman who 
was one of our best Bible students: ‘Gie him 
brimstone, Sandy.” A few minutes later 
I ejaculated, “And, bedad, that’s for Joel!” 
In this new spirit and in this jocular way, | 
pounded the twelve minor prophets into him 
one after another, while the rafters of the ship 
rang with the cheers of the crew. By the time 
I exhausted the minor prophets, I was much 
the stronger man of the two. My opponent 
was wobbling around in pretty bad shape. 
Once he was on his knees, and while waiting, 
I shouted, “I want to be yer friend, Billy Cree- 
dan. Shake hands now, you idiot, and behave 
yerself!”’ 

The only answer I got was a string of vile 
oaths as he staggered to his feet. I pleaded 
with him to quit, but that is not the way that 
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H. M. S. “ALEXANDRA” 
On which Mr. Irvine served as a marine from 1883 to 1885. From a drawing made by an officer 
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such fights end. Men fight while their senses 
last, while their legs keep under them, and at 
such a moment a bloodthirsty crowd becomes 
crazed for the accomplishment of something 
that looks like murder. The injection of the 
minor prophets made a ludicrous ending of a 
thing that had at the beginning almost paralyzed 
me with fear. So the thing ended with the 
bully of the mess lying prostrate on the deck. 
I was not presentable as a waiter for several 
days, but inside of an hour everybody on the 
ship knew what had happened, and for the 
second time in my life I was hailed as a bruiser. 
To impress a thousand men in such a manner 
creates an egotism which is very likely to be 
lasting. I had not accomplished very much in 
my studies. I was nothing in particular among 
my religious brethren. My general reputation 
up to this moment in the ship was that of a 
simple-minded Irish lad, who was a religious 
fanatic, a sort of sky pilot or “Holy Joe.” I 
became flushed with the only victory worth 
while in the army or navy, and the second nn ema 
experience lasted twice as long as the first. < ‘ale 
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A PRESENT VIEW OF THE HARBOR OF VALETTA AND THE PORT OF MALTA 


Where Mr. Irvine was transferred to the Alexandra 
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FRANCES 


URING the summer 
just past there 
have been celebra- 

tions fram the Hudson to 

the Yukon, for the Ameri- 
can people are learning to 
play. In all these affairs, two characteristics 

— hitherto not conspicuous in American cele- 


ays 


brations — have been noticeable; first, a 
relatively high order of artistic merit, and, 


second, participation by the people as a 
whole. We are approaching the festival type 
of celebration and getting away from the show. 

In this the influence of the English pageant 
may be traced —and yet these American 
celebrations have departed widely from the 
English form. The pageants that have become 
so popular across the water during the last 
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LEARNING TO PLAY 


A SUMMER OF PATRIOTIC 
BY 


MAULE BJORKMAN 
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PAGEANTS 


four years are spectacular, 
outdoor plays, dealing with 
the history of the locality pr 
in which they are produced om 
and acted by the local in- Fo) 
habitants. The American 

celebrations of this season have, in almost 
every instance, been much more varied in 
character. 

The one celebration in which the lines of the 
English pageant were faithfully followed was 
that given on May 2gth and May 31st by a 
group of artists and writers living in and about 
the town of Bronxville in Westchester County, 
New York. It was a spectacular, outdoor 
play, it dealt with the history of Westchester 
County, and it was performed by the residents 
of the community. Local authors wrote 
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the words, local artists designed the scenes 
and costumes, and local musicians planned 
the choruses and incidental music. 

The stage was a piece of exquisite West- 
chester woodland. Mounted heralds in red 
and gold announced the episodes of the drama 
with blare of silver trumpets. And_ then 
Indian aborigines, land-hungry Dutch, Hugue- 
not fugitives, Anne Hutchinson and her little 
band of religious exiles, the Lord and Lady 
of Pelham Manor, with their guests and free- 
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inhabitants of Bronxville — men, women, and 
children — took part in the spectacle. Two 
performances were given, at both of which the 
capacity of the amphitheatre erected for the 
occasion was taxed to the utmost. At the 
second, the Governor of the State and the 
mayors of most of the towns of Westchester 
County were the guests of honor. 

The prologue explained that it was given be- 
cause it is the privilege of the historical pageant 
to overcome indifference to the past and in doing 





holders, George Washington and his revo- 
lutionary troops, André and his captors — 
all came trooping forth upon one another’s 
heels to make the woodland live again with 
doughty deeds of yore. Last came the gentle 
master of “Sunnyside” with the other great 
writers of his time — Holmes, Longfellow, 
Hawthorne, Bryant, Cooper, Poe, Lowell, 
Webster, Stedman, all impersonated by West- 
chester men — and summoned forth for their 
entertainment the legendary folk with which 
his imagination has peopled the country. 

In all, about three hundred and fifty of the 
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READING THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


From the steps of the Court House, in the Westchester Pageant 


so to dignify the present and inspire action 
for the future. It is possible that the pageant 
should present local lore so dramatically as 
to reveal the import and continuity of events; 
to stimulate a desire for research; and, above 
all, to throw light upon the present and the 
future. The story of Westchester is the story 
of the nation. Its events are the same that 
have everywhere gone to develop what is known 
as the American type. In miniature it depicted 
the history of the country. The seven episodes 
in their order portrayed the forces most potent 
in the molding of the national character. 
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CARRYING OFF ANNE HUTCHINSON 


A scene in the Westchester pageant 


A few days later, and only about an hour’s 
walk distant, the descendants of the Huguenots 
whose deeds were celebrated in the Bronx- 
ville pageant commemorated the landing of 
their fathers in America. In a high-pooped 
caravel flying the flag of France, the mem- 
bers of the New Rochelle Huguenot Associa- 
tion — about a hundred souls in all — sailed 
slowly up the Sound. On the forward deck 
men in plumed hats, slashed doublets, and 
jack-boots, and women in caps, aprons, ker- 
chiefs, white hosen, and buckled  shoon, 
strained their eyes toward the new land. As 
their cannon boomed a salute, half a hundred 
Indian canoes shot over the water to greet them. 
At Bonnefoi Point, where the Huguenots first 
set foot on shore, the landing was made; and 
then, under the Huguenot monument in the 
seaside park, a council was held with the 
friendly Indians. 


TO PLAY 


On the Fourth of July, Norwich, Conn., 
called by the inhabitants “the rose of New 
England,” held a double celebration of Inde- 
pendence Day and the 250th anniversary of 
the founding of the town. 

“The last of the Mohicans” —a band of 
about seventy-five women, men, and chil- 
dren who live in a little settlement of their 
own near Norwich — furnished a series of 
dramatic pictures delineating the life of the 
region before the white men came. The first 
showed the Mohicans at peace; typical songs 
and dances were given, and the Mohican 
ceremony of betrothal and marriage repro- 
duced. The second told the story of the feud 
between the Mohicans under Uncas and the 
Narragansetts under Miantonomoh, ending 
in the battle of East Great Plain, the biggest 
Indian fight in New England history. Then 
came the white men; Mason and Fitch bought 
the land from Uncas; General Washington and 
his revolutionary troops were greeted by the 
patriotic citizens of Norwich; the “boys of 
’61’’ — old soldiers from the local G. A. R. — 
marched off to the Civil War. And lastly 
the school children, to the strains of “My 
Country ’Tis of Thee” and an ode to Nor- 
wich, written a century ago, unfurled a big 
new flag over a living Goddess of Liberty. 

In addition to the pageant, there was a 
parade, to which each of the foreign colonies 
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THE PARADE OF 


contributed a float. The Swedes had a viking 
ship; the Irish, a jaunting car; and the Ger- 
mans, French, Italians, and Poles all had 
equally picturesque representations of char- 
acteristic features of their national life. 

The Fifteenth Century Pageant of the muni- 
cipality of Gloucester, Mass., was planned 
as an artistic rather than a patriotic festival. 
The medium — Mr. Percy MacKaye’s ren- 
dition of the prologue of Chaucer’s ‘‘Canter- 
bury Tales” — was chosen for artistic beauty 
rather than for local interest. The leading 
parts were assumed by the Coburn Players, 
and the acting of the hundreds of men, women, 
and children, drawn from among the residents 
of the town to fill the parts of supernumer- 
aries, was brought up to a high standard of 
excellence under the careful drilling of Mr. 
Charles Douville Coburn. The scenes and 





THE ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND AMERICAN SOLDIERY 


Lake Champlain in the background 
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“LE DON DE DIEU,” CHAMPLAIN’S SHIP 


costumes were designed by Mr. Eric Pape and 
the music of the chants, choruses, and orches- 
tral numbers arranged by Mr. Walter Dam- 
rosch. Night was chosen as the time for the 
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THE INDIAN VILLAGE. ‘LE DON 


DE DIEU” IN THE BACKGROUND 
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of the ancient trade guilds, and for the best 
make-ups as Chaucerian characters. Even 
the foreign residents were reached through the 
prizes given for the most accurate, beautiful, 
and picturesque displays of folk-costumes. 
Although it was not given as a celebration, 
the Joan of Arc performance at Harvard on 
June 22d was in all essential respects a pub- 
lic festival. The receipts went to a museum 
fund; and, while the Maid was impersonated 
by a popular actress and all the other speak- 
ing parts were filled by professional players, 
the hundreds of supernumeraries — which 
gave the performance its distinctive character 
— were drawn from the student body and the 
recent graduates. 
Decidedly it was more a pageant than a play. 
; The words of the actors were audible, but 
THE 5TH ROYAL HIGHLANDERS it was less from them than from the massive 
From Montreal, in the Champlain celebration groupings, the panoply and pomp of the troops 
of soldiery — mounted and on foot — the pro- 
performance, in order that all disillusioning cessions of clergy, the crowds of citizens, 
objects should be obscured and attention peasants, and courtiers, that the perform- 
focused by the lights upon the persons and ance derived its peculiar impressiveness. Miss 
scenes of the drama. An open glade at the Maude Adams’s impersonation of Joan was 
foot of a gigantic rock, some sixty feet in an unqualified artistic triumph, but it might 
height, and two hundred feet in length, over- . have been achieved on the stage of an ordinary 
looking the harbor, was chosen for the stage; theatre. The spectacle, however, was indebted 
and a stand seating 15,000 persons was erected. for its effectiveness to the peculiar circum- 
Residents of the town not actually taking stances of its presentation. Nearly 1,500 
part in the performance were drawn into the _ persons took part, out of which all but a score 
celebration by the prizes that were given for or so were volunteers—and Miss Adams 
the best costumes of the fifteenth century and herself could hardly have taken more seriously 
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THE FLOATING ISLAND 


Which was towed from place to place on Lake Champlain, where the pageant was enacted 
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the business of the play than they did. The 
great stadium, seating 15,000 persons, was 
sold out three days in advance of the per- 
formance; and the audience sat spellbound 
until the last word of the play had been spoken. 
The general verdict was that a more impres- 
sive dramatic production has never been given 
in this country. 

The seven days’ celebration that, early 
in July, swept up and down the shores 
of Lake Champlain in honor of the 300th 
anniversary of its discovery by the gallant 
Frenchman whose name it bears united with 
extraordinary success a number of different 
types of community celebrations. There were 
the time-honored flag-raisings, monument- 
unveilings, parades, sham battles, banquets, 
balls, boat races, athletic contests, presenta- 
tions, and speech-makings — and there was 
also the outdoor historical drama performed 
by volunteer actors. 

This spirit of inclusiveness manifested in 
the programme was, indeed, the keynote of 
the celebration. By all the speakers, atten- 
tion was directed to the fact that represen- 
tatives of France, of England, of Canada, 
and of the Indian aborigines united in the 
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THE HUGUENOT LEADERS 


festivities on this spot where they had so often 
met as enemies. 
In this spirit, too, wrote the authors of the 
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PEACE PIPE 
At the representation of the landing of the Huguenots at New Rochelle, in 1687 
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THE HISTORICAL PARADE AT NORWICH 


brochure published by the Education Com- 
mittee of the State of New York for circula- 
tion in the schools. 

“Teachers,” it reads, “are particularly 
asked to dwell upon the horrors as well as the 
heroisms of war. France, our early foe 
and our long-time friend, has many worthy 
descendants in the Champlain Valley, and 
to them we will express our gratitude for the 
vital aid which their country gave to our 
struggling cause. Old Britain and the United 
States have come to understand each other 
better and respect each other more; and now 
they will meet upon historic ground to enter 
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into a yet more absolute union for the peace, 
security, and progress of the world.” 

And true it was that, despite the fact that 
the leading exercises celebrated the events 
of the long conflict of the Indian with the 
white man, the French with the English, and 
the English with the Americans for possession 
of the great inland waterway, descendants of 
all these peoples joined in the observances 
with perfect amity. 

The flags of France and Great Britain 
waved with the stars and stripes; the ambas- 
sadors of France and Great Britain sat with the 
President of the United States and the Gov- 
ernors of New York and Vermont as honored 
guests; Canadian “kilties” marched with the 
boys in khaki; the French-American and the 
French-Canadian societies contributed an his- 
torical parade of great beauty and splendid 
proportions, raised a reproduction of Mont- 
calm’s cross on the spot where that General 
gained his victory over Abercrombie, and 
added many other effective features to the 
celebration; Canadian yachts raced in the 
regatta; Canadian lacrosse teams took part 
in the athletic contests; and descendants of 
the Indian tribes of the Champlain Valley 
were the actors in the historical pageant. 

The religious exercises, too, reflected this 
spirit— and, as the Fourth of July, the 
opening day, fell upon Sunday, the churches 
had an unusually prominent part in the 
exercises. As Champlain and his French 
companions were Catholics, and as Catholic 
missionaries played an important rdéle in the 
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settlement of the region, elaborate ceremonies 
in the Catholic churches attracted large crowds, 
irrespective of religious belief. Never to be 
forgotten was the pontifical mass celebrated 
on the grounds of the Catholic Summer School 
at Cliff Haven. In a natural cathedral of 
giant cedars overlooking the blue waters of 
the lake, an altar of gleaming white birch had 
been erected and railed around with chains 
of daisies. Here Bishop Hickey of Rochester, 
in full episcopal vestments, assisted by a 
shining train of prelates — including Cardinal 
Gibbons, the preacher of the day — and a host 
of minor clergy and acolytes, celebrated the 
mass with the solemn pontifical ritual. The 
united men’s and boys’ choirs of Montreal, 
two hundred strong, intoned the chants; and 
on the grass a mighty throng, representing 
every shade of religious doctrine, knelt rever- 
ently throughout the long service. 

The tercentenary being observed by all 
the large communities about the lake on suc- 
cessive days, the historical pageant was given 
on a floating stage that was towed about from 
place to place as the festivities shifted. The 
performers were 175 Indians from the 
Caughnawagha reservation in Canada, gen- 
uine descendants, it is said, of the tribes 
whose deeds they portrayed. In their own 
tongue they reénacted the story of the com- 
ing of their ancestors into the Champlain 
Valley. They showed how, in the strong- 
hold of their people on the island of Mon- 
treal, the Mohawk Hiawatha founded the 
powerful Iroquois league of the Five Nations, 





and how, through the treachery of the Algon- 
quins, they were driven out of their homes 
into the South. The great chief, Awitharos, 
offered himself once more as a sacrifice for 
his people, and with simple majesty chanted 
the indescribably plaintive death song as they 
made their escape. 

The second phase showed the Iroquois in 
their new home. Champlain arrived with 
his Algonquin and Huron allies, and — 
as the explorer chronicled in his journal and 
pictured with a quaint sketch — put the 
Iroquois to flight with one volley of his arque- 
bus. The part of Champlain was played by 
the Honorable Charles Langelier, High Sheriff 
of Quebec, a leading actor in the exercises 
of the Quebec tercentenary of a year ago. 

To an even greater extent the Hudson- 
Fulton Celebration is designed to harmonize 
all elements of population and all differences 
of creed and politics and color. This pur- 
pose was evident, too, in the “sane” and 
“noiseless”’ celebrations with which the Fourth 
of July —after the Springfield plan — was 
this year celebrated by many communities. 
Some of these were of striking merit; all were 
distinctly preferable to the ordinary carnivals 
of noise and carnage. Their parades of 
all nations, their patriotic tableaux and 
pageants, their processions of costumed school 
children, and their safe public displays of 
fireworks were eminently successful in divert- 
ing the interest of both children and grown- 
ups from mere individual noise-making to 
beautiful and social play. 
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THE “ILKHANI” (KING) OF THE BAKHTIARI REBELS 


Who extended every courtesy to Mr. Landon because of his nationality 














THROUGH PERSIA TOA NEW OIL FIELD 


THE DISCOVERY OF THE FOURTH OF THE WORLD’S SOURCES 


OF SUPPLY — A_ REFINERY 


HE world gets its oil-supply from three 
sources — the Baku district, the Burma 
oil fields, and the Standard Oil Com- 

pany. Now there is another. While I was 
in Teheran in July, 1908, I heard for the 
first time that the long-continued efforts of 
Mr. W. K. D’Arcy to discover petroleum 
among the mountains of southwestern Persia 
had at last been crowned with success. But 
there was an air of mystery and _ secrecy 
about the entire enterprise, and even from 
the English diplomatic representatives I could 
not obtain very accurate information. In 
fact, we had difficulty in identifying, upon 
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any one of the somewhat imperfect maps of 
southern Persia that could be produced, the 
precise locality of these now famous fields. 
But the value of the discovery was beyond 
question. If Mr. D’Arcy’s energy and _per- 
severance had succeeded in discovering in 
Persia a new and important source of mineral 
oil, he had indeed conferred a benefit upon 
humanity in general and upon the British 
Empire and Persia in particular. There 
were before this date only three centres 
where petroleum was discovered in anything 
like abundance. One of these was, of 
course, the famous petroliferous district in the 
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ON THE ROAD TO THE PERSIAN OIL WELLS 
The river was so strongly sulphurated that it was christened the “‘ Rotten Egg River” 
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THE RUINS OF PERSEPOLIS NEAR TEHERAN 
Destroyed by Alexander the Great. On the ‘* Highway of the Kings ” 
between Susa and Ispahan 


Caucasus surrounding the Caspian seaport of 
Baku. The other was in Burma and centred 
in the refining plant in Rangoon, and the 
third was the American fields. But political 
unrest and private outrage has gone far to 
wreck the Caucasian oil wells. Murder and 
brutality have frightened away men who 
would otherwise have been available as workers 
at the wells. Moreover, there seems consider- 
able evidence that, in any case, even had it 
been possible to continue the development, 
the natural reservoirs of oil in the district 
were deteriorating in quality and lessening 
perceptibly in flow. The Consul at Batoum 
informed me last year that less than one-third 
of the old annual number of oil ships had 
left Batoum during the previous twelve months. 
Disorganization reigns supreme, and it may 
well be doubted whether the Caucasus will 
ever be able to recover in even a lesser degree 
the prosperity which she enjoyed at one time 
as one of the oil centres of the planet. So 
far as Burma is concerned, the case is some- 
what different. The oil there is found in 
abundance, and every year it is handled more 
economically and with greater expedition. 
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KURDISH CAVALRY ON THE TURKISH PERSIAN FRONTIER 
One of the chief occupations of the nomads in the country through which Mr. Landon passed is highway robbery 
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RESERVOIR NO. 1 
To store the flow of the first well 


to his own personal god, means that the entire 
product of Burma not only finds an immediate 
and ready sale in India, but that it would 
continue to do so were the output much 
greater than it is now. It had, therefore, 
become a very serious question as to where 
the necessary oil of the world was, in future, 
to be found, and the Persian fields are a 
welcome addition to those in the United 
States. 

A month or two later, it was my good 
fortune to pay a personal visit to these sud- 
But the fact that Burma has at her very gates denly famous springs of naphtha. Owing 
a nation of 300,000,000 people, every one of _ to the unrest, if not the actual rebellion, which 
whom aspires either to light his own evening was upsetting the whole of the south of Persia, 
lamp or to burn a kerosene candle or a chiragh I was compelled, after my arrival in Ispahan, 
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to make my way to the Persian Gulf through 
the country of the Bakhtiaris, instead of using 
the ordinary route which runs southward 
from Ispahan to Shiraz, and thence in a 
southwesterly direction to Bushire. I was 
persuaded to adopt this route by the advice 
of an experienced and shrewd Englishman in 
Ispahan. The Bakhtiaris were rendering 
impassable every road which led out of Ispa- 
han; and, though it seemed at first like putting 
one’s head into the lion’s mouth to travel 
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and, indeed, at every halting-place from one 
end of my journey to the other. After a 
day or two of ceremonial visits at Chegakhor, 
I left the J/khani, and, under the most capable 
and most courteous of escorts, I made my 
way for three weeks or a month through the 
little-known mountains of Khuzistan. After 
passing Malamir, I determined to make a 
short deflection to the north in order that I 
might inspect these new oil fields upon which 
so much seemed to depend. 














MEIDAN-I-NAFTUN, THE OIL TOWN IN THE DESERT 
The building in the foreground 
is the company dispensary used by hundreds of natives as well as by the company employees 


Where in August it is regularly from 126 degrees to 128 degrees in the shade at noon. 


straight through the midst of them, the man 
knew the race well, and he advised me to go 
straight out in the mountains and make friends 
with the J/khani (king) of the Bakhtiaris. 
He assured me that he would grant me a safe 
conduct and an escort through to Shuster 
on the Karun River, if for no other reason 
than that I was an Englishman. From 
Shuster I knew that I could make my way 
down to the head of the Persian Gulf. I took 
his advice, and was afterward grateful indeed 
to him, for nothing could have been more 
courteous than my reception at Chegakhor, 


The oil fields of Persia may be reached 
either from the Karun River, via the Persian 
Gulf, or can be approached, as I was approach- 
ing them, from the land side. Naturally enough, 
the heavy goods needed for the oil company’s 
industry are sent round by sea, but there can 
be no doubt that for the traveler who has an 
interest in things Oriental the overland route 
is by far the more attractive of the two. Once 
Ispahan is left behind, the track, for it can 
hardly be called a road, winds far from civili- 
zation, except for an occasional Khan’s 
palace furnished from Paris boulevards. It 
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strikes through some of the most beautiful 
and rugged mountain scenery in the world. 
Parts of it are well wooded, parts as bare of 
trees as the sea itself. Now and then the 
traveler halts for the night at some tiny 
collection of huts, which scarcely deserves the 
name of village. Now and then he will pass 
on the road little halting-places where a 
bubbling spring in the desert has encouraged 
a scanty little oasis of poplars and willows. 
Once provided with the sanction of the 
Ilkhani he will not be molested, but without 
that protection the odds are considerably in 
favor of his being held up, sooner or later, 
by one of the many troops of bandits, either 
Lurs, Kuhgelus, or Bakhtiaris, who earn a 
lawless but ample livelihood in preying upon 
the defenseless visitor to this uttermost part 
of the earth. The length of his marches will 
be decided for the most part by the presence 
or the absence of springs of water. He will 
early have learned not to drink from the 
brook by the way, and he will not be long in 
discovering also that even the freshest of 
springs jetting from the rock itself is, in this 
country, of a nature not greatly removed 
from those of Carlsbad and its sister spas. 
Should the traveler be interested in arche- 
ology, he will not be long in recalling the fact 
that he is traveling by one of the oldest known 
routes in the world. The “Highway of the 
Kings” represents the route connecting Susa 
and farther Babylonia with Persepolis and 
Ispahan. This track, which will be found 
marked upon most atlases, is commonly 
dignified by the name of a road, but, as a matter 
of fact, it is for the most part a mere traditional 
course along river beds and round mountain 
spurs. Now and then one meets the vestiges 
of early road work upon the track, in the 
shape of sharp-edged blocks of stone originally 
set well enough together, but now twisted in 
all directions and so painful to walk or ride 
on that, just as is the case with the better- 
known road outside the walls of Constanti- 
nople, both beast and man instinctively desert 
it for the kindlier surface of the naked rock. 
The two most important features of the track 
are, of course, the two bridges which Messrs. 
Lynch have thrown across the two main 
river crossings of the Bakhtiari country. It 
is a curious thing, after some days of trudging 
through the unrelieved savagery of these 
forgotten wolds, to find the neat, iron English 
girdering of these kindly spans. One spot 
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in the road deserves a brief notice. Malamir, 
the winter capital of the Bakhtiaris, is well 
known to readers of Layard and Rawlinson 
as a mysterious survival that still possesses 
noble prehistoric sculptures on its mountain 
rocks. I had myself the pleasure of discov- 
ering the site of a buried city a few miles 
farther west. The extraordinary prevalence 
of inscribed bricks — which are notoriously 
signs of a wealthy and leisured community — 
makes it certain that any excavations on the 
spot would well repay an archeologist. 

The track to the oil fields branches off to 
the north, thirty or forty miles west of Malamir. 
Long before the actual plain of naphtha is 
reached, there are abundant indications that 
Nature is in no ordinary mood in this forsaken 
mountain land. For two days I traveled 
beside the bed of a stream strongly impreg- 
nated with sulphureted hydrogen. The un- 
pleasantness may be imagined of riding con- 
tinually along the banks of a river that all 
day and all night smelt like a cataract of 
rotten eggs. The waters of this terrible little 
stream leave a deposit of white alkali upon 
the stones of its banks, until, either by precipi- 
tation or by the dilution of its rank flood by 
tiny tributaries, the strength of the sulphureted 
mixture is reduced. No vegetation will grow 
beside it. At last, however, the smell begins 
to diminish; shrubs and stringy grass grow 
here and there upon the banks, and just before 
I left its waters one of my servants shot with 
a rifle a good-sized barbel which proved that 
the water had partially, at least, regained its 
wholesomeness. But its period of purity is 
but scanty, for before another twenty miles 
is traversed by it, the iridescent black stain 
of naphtha sullies its waves anew. 

Long before the oil field is reached, the 
smell of raw petroleum warns the traveler of 
its existence, and a man could almost find 
his way up hill and down dale across the 
sun-baked, treeless expanse by his very nose. 
At last one turns a corner, and the first of 
the signs of human activity is seen in the shape 
of some well-built drillers’ houses, and across 
the reflections of a little stream the black 
well-head and attached pipe, through which 
the naphtha, released from the bowels of the 
earth, is conveyed to the newly dug reservoir 
some hundred yards away. ‘This is the No. 1, 
or D’Arcy well, and before proceeding to 
describe the plan and management of the new 
field, it may be interesting briefly to recall 
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the long and plucky attempts of Mr. D’Arcy 
to justify his contention that petroleum, in 
large and paying quantities, was to be had in 
southwest Persia. 

.It is now some years since Mr. D’Arcy, 
acting with the support of Sir Henry Drum- 
mond Wolff, obtained the necessary concession 
from the Persian Government and sank his 
first well in the search for the mineral oil 
which he has at last found in such abundance. 
The first scene of Mr. D’Arcy’s energy was 
several hundred miles away to the north. 
There are indications of the presence of the 
oil stretching over an extent of territory four 
or five hundred miles long from northwest to 
southeast. It was at the extreme northern 
point of this field that Mr. D’Arcy began. 
On the frontier between Persia and Turkey, 
not far from where the main road between 
Bagdad and Hamadan crosses it, is a smaller 
town called Kasr-i-Shirin, and it was here 
that the great search began. The effort was 
fruitless, though the syndicate has by no 
means given up hope of eventually obtaining 
better results in this certainly petroliferous 
district. Another attempt was then made 
five hundred miles southeast, at a place called 
Marmatain. There can be little doubt that 
the oil district stretches much farther southeast 
even than this place, which is within a few 
miles of Ram Hormuz, but the attempt here 
also was doomed to failure, though an enor- 
mous shaft two feet in diameter was sent down 
for 500 feet, and the boring was afterward 
continued by a smaller shaft for another 
1,300 feet. This operation was abandoned 
in March, 1908. These two unsuccessful 
attempts were not, as may be imagined, 
carried out except at enormous expense. It 
is an open secret that Mr. D’Arcy’s loss was 
nearer $1,250,000 than $1,000,000. Unde- 
terred, however, by this second failure, Mr. 
D’Arcy, acting upon the recommendation of 
M. de Morgan, the well-known French 
archeologist at Susa, and warmly supported 
by Mr. Preece, British Consul-General at 
Ispahan from 1g00 to 1906, merely pushed 
on his operations more vigorously than ever 
at a new place, Meidan-i-Naftun, in latitude 31 
degrees 55 minutes North, longitude 49 degrees 
20 minutes east and, at last, found what he had 
sought so long. Here the indications of oil were 
unmistakable; Lord Curzon had referred to 
the petroliferous nature of the district seven- 
teen years before. The little stream to which 
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I have just referred is coated with a thick 
and brilliant layer of black naphtha, though the 
accompanying photograph cannot, of course, 
reproduce this peculiarity. This is a natural 
exudation from the subterranean springs, and 
it has been known and collected for many 
centuries by the inhabitants of the neighboring 
town of Shuster. Weirs of wicker-work are 
slung across the stream at two or three points, 
and the resulting catch of bitumen, partly 
evaporated by the heat of the sun and further 
reduced by a continued treatment by fire, 
formed, and still forms, a small but valuable 
asset in the markets of the Karun River. It is 
used for caulking boats, and as a somewhat 
drastic cure for the sore backs of mules. Some 
little difficulty was originally found in coming 
to an agreement with the proprietors of this 
little industry, but the matter is now success- 
fully adjusted to the satisfaction of both sides. 

For a long time the new boring seemed as 
little likely to respond as had Mr. D’Arcy’s 
previous ventures. But at a depth of about 
1,200 feet the underground lake of mineral 
oil was reached, and in May, 1908, the first 
rush of black naphtha, spouting up in a foun- 
tain eighty feet high above the mouth of the 
hole, put to rest forever all doubts as to the 
foresight of the English venturer. 

This final proof of the presence of petro- 
leum involved, of course, considerable material 
loss. The black stream burst forth in a 
steady jet, every drop of which was wasted. 
It flooded the little black river to which I 
have just referred, and upon its waters made 
its way to the large tributary of the Karun, 
which falls into the main river a little way 
above Shuster. A reservoir was at once dug 
two hundred yards from the well, and after 
some difficulty the engineers managed to 
cap the jet and direct it through a pipe into 
the new receptacle, where night and day a 
steady stream of petroleum throws itself into 
the black sea of naphtha scummed over with 
a foam of iridescent chrysolite. It was clear 
that, in order to avoid the repetition of similar 
waste, a pipe-line would have to be constructed 
from the oil field to the refineries, wherever 
they might be placed. This is by no means 
a difficult project, though the length of line 
from Meidan-i-Naftun to tidal waters neces- 
sarily renders it an expensive one. It is true 
that, as the crow flies, the oil fields are almost 
130 miles from the nearest waters of the 
Persian Gulf. But pipe-lines do not travel 
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like a crow, and the temptation to mischief 
would be irresistible to nomad Lurs. If the 
line is to be properly policed — which can 
only be done economically from the river — 
it will be necessary in some measure to follow 
the curves of the river Karun, that most 
undecided of streams. There can hardly be 
a doubt that the Island of Abadan, formed 
by the Barmeshir estuary and the Shatt-el- 
Arab, will be the place selected. It is worth 
a passing thought that, according to the 
tradition and the firm belief of the Mo- 
hammedan dwellers in Mesopotamia and 
Arabistan, this piece of ground, watered by 
the Euphrates, Tigris, and the Karun, and 
destined within five years to become a pro- 
saic settlement, paved and tin-roofed, the 
home of men seeking both the welfare of 
the world and their own profits by one 
of the most disfiguring and evil-smelling 
processes known to modern science — is 
no other than the veritable site of the 
Garden of Eden itself! 

In my opinion, the pipe-line could hardly 
be less than 180 miles in length without 
sacrificing absolute security. But that in 
itself is of no serious difficulty, a much farther 
distance being traversed by the main pipe-line 
of the Burma Oil Company. The fall is 
amply sufficient, and there are no engineering 
difficulties whatever. 

In order to avoid further loss from waste, 
the other oil wells on the property have been 
left unfinished, though the drilling has been 
carried to the farthest point possible without 
actually breaking through into the subter- 
ranean oil reservoir. When I was on the 
fields, the D’Arcy well was in flow. No. 2, 
a mile or a mile and a half to the north, near 
the ancient remains called Takht-i-Suleiman, 
or Solomon’s Seat, which gives the common 
name to the whole district, needed a week’s 
work for the oil to be reached. In this case 
the drills had to descend to a depth of 1,600 
feet. The average depth of a Canadian or 
American oil well is about 500 feet, and that 
of a Burmese spring between 600 and 700 
feet. It will, therefore, be seen that the 
Persian oil field lies at a considerably greater 
depth than either, a fact which is regarded by 
oil miners as guaranteeing both the quality 
and the permanence of the oil. Much value 
was in consequence attached to the recent 
discovery of oil in Mexico at 1,400 feet. 
No. 3, although at a very much less depth, 
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was already giving unmistakable signs of the 
close proximity of the oil. This well is re- 
markable for a characteristic which is at 
the same time promising and distinctly 
unpleasant. Wherever oil is found under 
pressure of gas sufficient to make it rise to 
the surface without pumping, there is always 
some trouble with the gas which is found 
permeating the rock long before the oil itself 
is reached. But nowhere in the world has 
gas of such poisonous strength been encoun- 
tered as during the boring of No. 3. It was 
even found impossible to continue working 
this drill at night. Every. now and again, 
without warning, an invisible flood of heavy 
poisonous gas would burst from the orifice 
of the well, and there was no safety for the 
men employed except in immediate flight. 
One Canadian driller told me that on one 
such occasion, although he ran at once and 
ran uphill, he was knocked over like a rabbit 
by the gas at a distance of eighty yards. 
Foxes, jackals, hens, chickens, and even 
cows have repeatedly been found dead in the 
morning round the derrick, owing to their 
unfortunate inquisitiveness and trespass into 
the little vale during the previous night. But 
as against this temporary difficulty it should 
fairly be remembered that the existence of 
gas of such strength and quality is the happiest 
possible promise for the quality and quantity 
of the oil when found. 

The late manager of the oil fields, Mr. 
H. E. Bradshaw, was an extremely capable 
and resolute man, exactly of the right type 
to deal with the inevitably recurring occasions 
of friction with the natives employed on or 
living near the fields). He is one of those 
men who are fitted, and almost compelled, 
by nature to do the pioneer work of this 
world. ‘To organize and pull into shape this 
vast new venture is exactly the work which 
he is best qualified to perform, and, though 
he will probably leave to other hands the more 
ostentatious and prosperous chapters of the 
oil fields’ history, it would be difficult to 
express the debt which not the company only 
but possibly the whole world owes to this 
level-headed Englishman. Dr. Young’s work 
in the dispensary has also smoothed the way 
of the pioneers to an extent that deserves 
warm recognition. 

The evening of my arrival the manager of 
the oil fields and I, returning from well; No. 3, 
mounted a small spur of rising ground, jutting 
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out into the plain, from which a good and 
comprehensive view could be obtained of all 
the workings of Meidan-i-Naftun. Imme- 
diately in front of us were the shops where 
the engineering work is diligently pushed on. 
They are but shanties to-day, though the 
machinery in them is of an astonishing power 
and thoroughly up to date. A quarter of a 
mile nearer lay the dispensary. No one 
who has even a scanty acquaintance with 
the East will be surprised when I say that it is 
to the dispensary that the company chiefly 
owes its popularity for a hundred miles 
around its field of labor. Perhaps, even, it 
owes its bare toleration in these early days 
to its ““White Hakim.” Free medical advice, 
free medicine, and, wherever possible, free 
surgical operations are here given by the 
company to all who care to avail themselves 
of this great and persuasive boon. Even 
from distances far greater than that which 
I have suggested, stricken men have come 
to beg the help of the strange white magicians 
who make the blind to see and repair in won- 
derful fashion the broken bones and the fes- 
tering flesh wounds that are never very infre- 
quent in the life of the nomad, whether in 
the mountains or on the plains. Sometimes the 
strangest complaints are brought before the 
company’s medical officer. While I was in 
the dispensary, I noticed a cadaverous-looking 
Arab sitting patiently on a bench awaiting 
his turn for treatment. ‘That,’ said Dr. 
Young, “is a man who, for the last two years, 
has eaten earth in large quantities.” The 
craving is not unknown in Europe, and is no 
doubt akin to the passion for slate pencils 
which is exhibited in some girls’ schools. 
But this particular victim could only explain 
his mania by saying that he had suffered 
acutely from dyspepsia for a long time, and, 
as other remedies seemed unavailing, what 
else was there open for him except to eat 
earth! The doctor was, of course, able to 
give some temporary relief, but I believe it 
to be a fact that a complete cure is very rarely 
achieved whenever the earth-eating habit has 
been really formed. A more embarrassing 
feature of this curious hospital is the kind of 
reward that the patients in their gratitude 
sometimes offer. The doctor has as his first 
assistant a native of India. He is a quick 
and capable man, and can deal with most 
emergencies, but it is somewhat embarrassing 
for him when the gratitude of a newly healed 
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patient takes the form of offering him one 
of his daughters! 

Great as is the immediate service rendered 
by this dispensary, it is, perhaps, of even 
more value as a centre of research in the still 
little-known department of tropical diseases. 
My attention was drawn to one curious point. 
Major Ross, in his wildest dream of malaria 
extinction, would never have dreamed of 
saturating an entire district with petroleum 
to the extent that Meidan-i-Naftun is drenched 
with it. The reek of it goes up for miles 
to heaven above and through the empty 
spaces of the Persian hills on either side. 
The waters are choked with black filth, and 
for leagues the iridescent scum makes the 
waters of the Karun’s tributary glitter like a 
dove’s neck. There is petroleum everywhere. 
But there are also mosquitoes, and, conse- 
quently, there is malaria. Persia is one of 
those places about which it is dangerous to 
dogmatize. Ever since the outbreak of true 
bubonic plague among the reed-dwellers in 
the bed of the Helmund River, twenty-four 
clear days from the nearest source of infection, 
the European medical experts of Persia have 
contented themselves with research rather than 
dogma. Ina year or two the plain of naphtha 
will, no doubt, be entirely cleared of mosquitoes 
and malaria, but the intervening months might 
well be made use of to study more carefully 
the apparently exceptional characteristics of 
these parts. 

But, as we looked down upon the bare, 
stretching plain, ringed about with mountains 
and here and there deeply cleft. by nearly dry 
river beds, it was not the present that appealed 
chiefly either to the manager or to myself. 
“There,” he said, pointing to the scanty 
wheel marks that indicated the track from 
the metalled road to No. 2, “there will be 
High Street. There will be four large hotels, 
two clubs, a theatre, two banks, and a race 
course before we know where we are. Every 
inch of this land will be hurriedly fought for, 
and after a year’s experience in a ramshackle 
town, roofed with kerosene tins, in which 
people will not live through even one 
Persian summer, you will find a new and 
solid Johannesburg creeping upward from 
the ground still higher every week.” This 
was a game two could play at, and for the next 
five minutes he and we jointly plotted out 
the baked and bare expanse with the eye of 
prophecy. Here were to be the public gardens, 
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there the cricket ground. Polo for a time 
must be played inside the race course, but, 
as soon as labor can be spared, a better site 
would be leveled toward the west. Water 
would have to be brought from a great distance, 
and it would be better at once to deflect into 
one condemned sewer the poisonous little 
streams that move sluggishly along the bottom 
of their deep-cut beds. Water-power was a 
difficulty, but it was a difficulty that could 
easily be overcome. Wood and coal are, 
indeed, almost equally hard to obtain. I had 
had pointed out to me in my ride through the 
hills an outcrop of so-called coal. I had taken 
the trouble to make a little expedition off the 
track to test the statement, and I found it 
was nothing of the sort. Coal, of course, 
there may be, but it has yet to be discovered, 
and the scanty timber of the neighborhood 
would be devoured in a week by the furnaces 
and ranges of the smallest of manufacturing 
towns. But oil is force, and neither wind, 
nor water, nor coal are actually needed here, 
though the Karun River could probably be 
harnessed some thirty miles back. The con- 
cession would, no doubt, be the occasion 
for another pecuniary demand on the part 
of the eminently businesslike Bakhtiaris, but 
it would be worth paying for. 

The slow release and thump of the driller 
of No. 3 came to us faintly as we stood. “It 
is a big proposition,” said Mr. Bradshaw, 
“but there is actually one thing only against it, 
and that is the heat in the summer months.” 
Here, indeed, is the trouble of the Persian 
oil fields. I was there in the beginning of 
September, and after making a rough water- 
color sketch between eight and nine o’clock 
in the morning, (which was grievously im- 
peded by the perspiration which continually 
dripped from the point of my nose), I went 
across to breakfast in the mess house, a 
solid stone building, of which an illustration 
is given in this article. At about ten o’clock 
I looked at the shade thermometer inside the 
house, and it registered 114 degrees Fahren- 
heit. All through August, I was told, the 
average shade heat in the middle of the day 
ranges between 126 and 128 degrees. These 
are figures which may well make the roughest 
and hardiest explorer hesitate. In spite of 
many statements to the contrary, the highest 
temperature ever recorded in India is 126 
degrees on one occasion at Jacobabad during 
an exceptional year. When I reached Kashan 
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on my southern journey in the end of July 
last year, which was admittedly the hottest 
that had been known for a long time, the 
temperature was 128 degrees in the shade. 
I had been taught to expect this, as Kashan 
is proverbial, even in Persia, for its heat, and 
that day was unusually sultry. But it is 
another thing to find a regular temperature 
of this amount all through one summer 
month in what is destined to be a centre of 
manual labor. The company’s representa- 
tives had wisely given up attempting to fight 
this terrific heat in their own houses. Once 
again the troglodyte life is led in this world, 
but this time it is led by men of the highest 
scientific energy and capacity. It is a curious 
example of the meeting of extremes. The 
oil company’s white officials have given up 
the struggle with nature, and have had carved 
for themselves caves in the sides of the cliffs. 
Through the middle of each day all the summer 
long, the white men creep from the dazzling 
furnace of the bare plain into these caves and 
wait for the mercy of the slanting afternoon 
sun. ‘They are not uncomfortable apartments, 
and might, of course, be greatly elaborated; 
as it is, they resemble bunks in a steamer 
more than anything else. A punkah is always 
kept going, and ventilation is secured by a 
shaft opening up higher on the cliff face. In 
these darkened holes the temperature rarely 
goes above 105 degrees, and their construction 
is the salvation of the industry. 

Such, in brief outline, is the story of the 
present condition of this new oil field. Never 
has a new industry seemed more likely to 
justify the long, expensive, and disheartening 
search for the priceless liquid which has 
preceded success, and, as I shook hands with 
Mr. Bradshaw and Dr. Young, and resumed 
my journey to Shuster, I could not help 
feeling that I had had the curious luck of 
seeing in its first and rudest stage what may 
prove to be the future centre of industry and 
political interest of Nearer Asia. Into the 
political questions involved, I have no space 
to enter now, but it will be manifest to anyone 
who has even a rudimentary knowledge of the 
history of this part of the world that an over- 
powering value has suddenly been acquired 
by this “Naboth’s Vineyard” of the Persian 
nation. But in the hands of the new com- 
pany and of its stout foster-parent, the 
Burmah Oil Company, the best interests of 
the oil-consuming world may be safely left. 
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HOW IT FEELS TO FLY 


LEARNING TO FEEL NATURAL IN THE AIR— THE 
EFFECT OF AN AERIAL JOURNEY UPON THE HEALTH 


BY 
THOMAS S. BALDWIN 


(INVENTOR OF THE UNITED STATES MILITARY DIRIGIBLE AIRSHIP) 


experience. It transposes one to 

a world of action and emotion in 
direct contrast to much of what one feels and 
lives on the hard surface of the globe. It 
tends to exhilarate and exalt the mind; it 
changes the registry and the workings of a 
number of the human senses; and it breathes 
into the body an overflowing measure of 
health, endurance, and power. The feeling 
of triumph over the forces of the air, in the 
face of nature’s expanding majesty and mystery, 
is one of the most irresistible charms that 
have ever taken captive the human imagina- 
tion. Triumphant flight thrills one with the 
feeling that his powers are something more 
than human, more than man. 

But in the first stage of learning how to 
fly, one is oppressed with a feeling of helpless- 
ness and a fear of danger comparable to that 
of a child learning to walk. The aéronaut 
must train his mind to fly before he can get his 
airship to work. I can best illustrate this 
mental fact by briefly describing the relation 
between mind and body in the experience of 
the gymnast. After years of practice as 
gymnast, I was never able to turn a double 
somersault without definitely willing the act 
and drawing in my mind a clear picture of 
the revolutions of my body in the air before 
rising from the leaping board. Indeed. I had 
to see the whole physical performance and 
something of the mental concept, too, before 
attempting the feat. I might leap with 
sufficient power and at the requisite altitude 
to perform this rather difficult feat, but my 
mind was never able to resolve upon it and 
execute it while my body was moving, unsup- 
ported, through space. 

Every difficult gymnastic feat requires mental 
deliberation in advance, for the mind cannot 
suddenly and radically divert its course of 
action on a plane where it has, because of the 
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force of gravity, not learned to feel at home. 
This mental handicap has, until very recently, 
blocked the path to the discovery of the law 
of flight. In one of my first balloon ascen- 
sions, years ago, I discovered that the basket 
in which I sat was parting from the gas bag. 
I was at an altitude of 4,000 feet, and, unless 
I could climb a swaying rigging to tie a rope 
some ten feet above my head, I seemed to be 
doomed. With one hand I seized a parachute 
for the emergency, and attempted to mount 
the rigging — I fell back in the basket, as I had 
in my gymnastic practices often fallen from 
a tight rope. Then I determined to leap 
from the basket. In my hurry I did not open 
the parachute, so I fell like a stone, and the 
thing that I most vividly recall in that descent 
was that my mouth was wide open; I could not 
close it, and the rush of the air into it was 
strangling me. I was being drowned in the 
air. But the parachute finally opened; at that 
moment I was able to close my mouth, as the 
fall was broken. But mental effort to close 
my mouth, though powerless till the parachute 
opened and broke the force of gravity, was so 
intense that, when my mouth did close, my teeth 
badly cut my tongue. How I was able to hold 
on to the parachute on its suddenly opening 
I don’t know; but the incident taught me that 
to fly one must master to a large extent the 
force of habit of gravity in his own person. 
There are plenty of mechanics who can 
build airships that can fly. The great trouble 
is that there are very few men who have 
the gymnastic gift to fly; for flight, until it is 
completely mastered, is a terrific struggle 
with both mental and physical gravity, or 
the habits that gravity has imposed upon the 
mind and body, on the earth plane. If one 
will study closely the accidents that have over- 
taken airships in actual flight within the last 
year or two, he will see that most of them have 
been due more to a lack of skill in manipu- 
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lation than to defects in construction of these 
craft. The fact is, we don’t know, we can’t know 
until we can handle these craft, what their 
shortcomings really are. That is why I 
maintain, contrary to the opinion of some 
authorities, that ballooning is so essential to 
the science of aéronautics. It trains the 
aéronaut or aviator to handle an airship, by 
teaching him to feel at home in the air. 

Every scrap of knowledge of aéronautics 
that we possess to-day has come from three 
classes of persons: theoretical scientists, like 
Professor Graham Bell and the late Professor 
Langley; mechanics, like the Wright brothers, 
Mr. Lillienthal, Sir Hiram Maxim, Mr. A. M. 
Herring, Mr. G. H. Curtiss, and Count 
Zeppelin; and the gymnasts. The Wright 
brothers have been eminently successful, be- 
cause with their mechanical genius they have 
combined fair gifts as gymnasts. Without 
doubt, Mr. A. M. Herring has built an aéro- 
plane that will fly, but no one is flying in it. 

As I have said, the aéronaut has to combat 
the mental and physical habits of gravity that 
he carries with him into an airship, and not any 
increase of gravity itself. There is less pull 
ten feet from the ground than there is on top 
of the Eiffel Tower. No sooner does one 
begin to feel the least bit at home on an air- 
ship than he realizes that some portion of the 
weight that has so long held his body to the 
earth has been lifted. As the ship mounts 
higher and higher, a great weight, or at least 
the feeling of a great weight, is discarded. 
This is not always a pleasant sensation, for 
the body is not always prepared to adjust 
itself readily to such a radical change. I have 
had my blood vessels swell to abnormal size, 
and the blood gush from the ears and nose, 
an experience common to mountain climbers. 
But the mountain climber is never free from 
the oppressive pull of the earth, whereas the 
aéronaut is soon able to balance his breathing 
and his other physical and mental processes 
with the reduced pull and pressure from 
without. 

When one begins to feel at ease on an air- 
ship as on a speeding railroad train or steam- 
ship —and it is surprising how soon that 
feeling comes with successful flight — the 
elimination of the force of gravity affects the 
habits of gravity. The mind’s freedom is 
denoted by an enormous increase of energy 
and power of action. The gravity of every 
square inch of the plane on which one stands or 
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sits, and of every ounce of one’s body, have 
been neutralized by a buoyancy of a gas lighter 
than air or by mechanical force and pressure 
upon the air. On the gas airship this feeling 
of having overcome gravity is even more per- 
ceptible than on the mechanical aéroplane, 
just as the feeling of stability on a solid rock is 
more real than the feeling of stability on a 
rolling surface of water. But no two persons, 
perhaps, are affected by this experience to 
the same degree. After spending a few hours 
at an altitude of two miles in an airship, I have 
felt as if I could walk on naked space with all 
the steadiness I walk on the street, or that I 
could step from cloud to cloud as I have step- 
ped from stone to stone in the bed of a shallow 
rivulet. In every atom of my mind and body 
I felt the capacity and power of flight. My 
feet seemed barely to touch the deck of the 
ship. At three miles in the air I have put 
one of my feet out on the sea of space, or let 
my body hang well over the side of the ship. 
Instead of a feeling of dizziness and a fear 
of falling, as from a high building, I experi- 
enced a feeling of buoyancy like floating on 
the water. 

When this feeling in its full power had 
possession of me, I never had a serious accident. 
I recall that, making a short experimental 
flight with a dirigible about a year ago at 
Poughkeepsie, the propellers were caught 
in some rope as the ship rose. It at once 
shot up to a surprisingly high altitude and 
sailed off for about two miles to the south. 
All this time I had been working to get my 
motors to operating properly. Of a sudden 
the ship halted in the teeth of a contrary air 
current, and began to whirl like a gyroscope. 
I had been caught in an infant whirlwind, 
which seemed to be more violent overhead. 
I could throw off some ballast and go up 
with balloon power and escape, but I felt the 
sport of real flight in my blood, and I deter- 
mined to disentangle my propellers, connect 
the machinery, and get out of this whirlwind 
by motor-power, if possible. Amidst the 
indistinguishable mass of whirling ropes and 
spars and beams and the continuous roar of 
the wind on the gas bag as loud as the loudest 
thunder, I finally got the propellers free and 
the motors connected. 

But no sooner did the blades begin to spin 
than the ship made a dive downward at an 
angle of almost sixty degrees and the prow 
was headed directly for the top of an oak tree 
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on the edge of the ground, about five hundred 
yards away. If my ship should be wrecked 
on that tree, it would not only be a serious 
financial loss, but a far more serious loss — 
the loss of all the self-confidence I had gained 
in long years of experience in the air, because 
I felt from the moment that the ship began to 
descend I held it firmly in my grip. It was 
moving at terrific speed. I pressed gently 
on the lever of the planes and the ship instantly 
obeyed. I have not words to describe my 
thrill of power and triumph when I felt and 
saw the ship in its headlong flight to apparent 
destruction yielding to my will. I held firmly in 
the hollow of my hand the power to overcome 
gravity, and for the first time I made several 
daring circles around a tree. 

The aéronaut brings a measure of this 
power from the heavens down to the earth 
with him as he alights from his ship. After 
a long voyage one touches the ground with 
the feeling that he can step over tall buildings, 
leap broad rivers, and fly from place to place. 
His tread upon the ground is like walking upon 
bags of wool. This fact explains why so small a 
percentage of persons who fall in flight are 
killed. This apparent lightness and buoyancy 
remains in the very bones for many hours after 
one has made a protracted aérial voyage, and 
lures one back to the height of the air. It is 
a sensation of pleasure that the great majority 
of humanity have yet to know. 

In some mysterious way breathing and 
gravity are associated. By the power of in- 
flating its lungs with air, the bird is more 
enabled to fly than by the use of its wings. 
As one ascends in the air, the increased necessity 
and power to breathe are as evident as the 
decrease of gravity — within this increased 
power to breathe, there is a still more increased 
power to control the breath. One feels in 
these moments of overcoming gravity that his 
breath is completely under his will as never 
before. ‘To many persons the first experience 
in going high in the air is that one cannot get 
enough breath, as the mountain climber feels. 
This is followed by a feeling that the lungs have 
become immense spherical bellows, capable 
of inhaling and exhaling several square acres 
of space. By no very fantastic effort of the 
imagination, I have felt like a huge, globular 
breath, floating in space. 

Man may fly in a motor-run machine as 
the bird does with its wings. He may float 
in the air by hanging to an inflated gas bag, 
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which may correspond to the inflated lungs 
of a bird, but, if he is ever to become supreme 
master of the air, his breath must be as com- 
pletely under his control as the movements of 
his hand. ‘The overcoming of the feelings 
and habits of gravity and the control of the 
breath seem to me to be interdependent in 
flights. But this phase of flight is yet too 
subtle to have its great importance more than 
alluded to at this time. 

The influence of even sporadic flight on the 
physical body and the health is remarkable. 
In balloon voyages I have been in the air as 
long as four days at a time. Once I made 
a voyage almost an invalid from rheumatism. 
I could scarcely raise my arms on a level with 
my head. My blood was black. The doctor 
would not permit me to taste meat. Within 
a few hours every drop of blood in my body 
had become a bright red liquid, looking like 
flame, and I seemed unable to appease my 
appetite for strong animal food of which I had 
none too much aboard. From the tortures 
of rheumatism that voyage conveyed me to 
the tortures of hunger. 

I went to see a friend who was very low with 
consumption. I told him to go with me on a 
voyage and he would come back a well man. 
He shook his head, but I was persistent. At 
last he went, and for the first two hours in the 
air I thought he would bleed to death with 
hemorrhages. I felt like a murderer. But 
soon he began to change. The voyage was 
from St. Louis to the Atlantic Coast. That 
was twenty years ago. He went back home 
and is still living, arobust man. I had another 
friend who cured a very bad case of iron and 
copper dust in the lungs by a few balloon 
voyages. 

There is no such thing as air sickness. 
The air has a general motion like the water, 
and, like the water, its waves are disturbed and 
broken into billows. Its waves are twice as 
long as the water waves, but, because of its 
great elasticity, its disturbance and commo- 
tion do not cause sea sickness. I have never 
navigated the air without being impressed with 
its great superiority as man’s natural high- 
way. It possesses a new freedom, a new 
poetry; but it also possesses a frightful fury be- 
fore which the stoutest heart must quail. I 
have never gone aboard of an airship on the 
calmest day without first searching the heavens 
in all directions and studying every breeze that 
touched my face, or the tree tops, or the clouds. 
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And with every precaution, I have been often 
deceived, so often that I have sometimes 
believed that the air was capable of premedi- 
tated treachery. To me the air is far more 
mysterious than the earth or the sea. 

In the air there is no solitude, no loneliness, 
even for the dullest imagination. The rapid 
succession of vast scenic illusions, both by 
day and by night, crowding upon a mind from 
which the gray veil of the earth has been rent 
or lifted, is enough to thrill a stoic. As one 
climbs into the heavens on a cloudless day, 
say to an altitude of three miles, he looks out 
upon an earth panorama of nearly three 
hundred miles in diameter. To the eye the 
earth has become a huge, concave hemisphere, 
meeting the heavens on a level with the eye. 


In the spring and summer this hemisphere is a 
deep, dark green, streaked, dotted, and studded 
with myriad lights and shadows of cities, rivers, 
mountains, fields, and lakes. Every change in 
the position of the airship produces a thousand 
changes in the lights and shadows on this vast 
canvas, which in October is brown and in 
December is gray. It is a gigantic, whirling 
kaleidoscope. 

First we shall fly a step in a crude machine — 
we have begun to do that; then in time we 
shall sail the air in great ships, and in some 
remote day man will pass through the air 
in his own body solely. No one who has 
keenly felt the joy and triumph of flight in 
his own person can fail to believe in this last 
prediction. 


THE WAY TO HEALTH 


By careful living and by the prevention of disease, the way fast becomes clear to that condition 
o} society, foretold by Huxley, when men will regard it as a crime to be sick. We are developing 


a health conscience, private and public. 


To help forward on this happy road (for all real 


social progress lies this way), THE WoRLD’s Work will report, month by month, discoveries 


and instructive experiences of men and communities that make for health. 


The magazine 


has the cobperation of Professor Irving Fisher, and the Committee of One Hundred, and 


it will work for their aims. 


Answers will be given in these pages or by correspondence to such questions as fall within the 
proper range of such a department, looking toward personal right living and preserving the public 
health. It need hardly be said that questions about the cure of personal ailments are questions 
for physicians only, and lie outside the range of this department—TuHE EpITors. 


THE CASH VALUE OF INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE 

LARGE firm of shirt and collar manu- 
facturers in Berlin, Ont., report the fol- 
lowing results of four years of steady attention 
to the material welfare of their workers — the 
amount of business made was doubled; wages 
increased 50 per cent.; by cutting out “contin- 
gent help” the number of employees was 
reduced 20 per cent.; and the absences on 
account of sickness were reduced by one-third. 
To the firm this meant that 430 employees in 
1908 did go per cent. more work than was 
accomplished by 522 employees in 1904. To 
the workers it meant that 430 of them in 1908 
earned $28,000 more annually than did 522 
in 1904. The same firm found also that when, 


not long ago, they asked and obtained the 
consent of their employees to increase the work- 
ing hours temporarily from nine to eleven 
hours a day — by which the workers profited 
as well as the firm — the amount of sickness 
among the women employees showed a more 
than proportionate increase. 

In his volume on “Social Engineering,” Dr. 
William H. Tolman devotes forty-two pages 
to descriptions of what is being done by 
employers to render working conditions whole- 
some, but in one case only he is able to quote 
actual figures as to results thus achieved. 
By introducing shower baths in their paint and 
varnish factory, and by making the use of' these 
baths at regular intervals compulsory, a firm 
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in Cleveland has succeeded in reducing the 
amount of lead poisoning among the workers 
in its dry-color department to just one-tenth 
of what it used to be. 

Dr. C. E. A. Winslow, of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, made a study of the 
amount of illness prevailing among the female 
operators in the telephone central at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., before and after the installation 
of a system of artificial ventilation in 1907. 
The figures obtained by him show that 
during the two winters preceding the change, 
when doors and windows had to be kept 
closed, on the average about one girl in 
twenty was absent daily because of sickness. 
During the corresponding months in 1908, 
when the ventilation had been materially 
improved, only one girl in fifty was sick 
each day. 

These are isolated instances. But they and 
other similar data all point in one direction. 
There is. going on an all-round reforma- 
tion of working conditions because it pays. 
In a few years tangible data as to the out- 
come of this movement will be available, 
and then it will undoubtedly be proved with 
mathematical exactness that, other conditions 
being equal, the employer’s profit is directly 
proportioned to the health and well-being of 
his workers. 


THE DANGER OF TYPHOID AND HOW TO AVOID IT 


AN ITEM IN THE CAMPAIGN FOR HEALTH 


OMEHOW or other, a conversation in 
the Pullman smoker up in Saskatchewan 
turned from the question why so many prairie 
farmers’ wives go insane to the topic of con- 
sumption. A few commonplace generalities 
about the subject passed from side to side, and 
it was about to be casually dropped when the 
commercial traveler from Syracuse, N. Y., 
spoke up: 

“You fellows,” he said, “don’t know any- 
thing about tuberculosis. I didn’t know 
anything about it myself six months ago; but 
now I think I know it when I see it. All this 
that you have called ‘the anti-consumption 
fad’ won’t amount to anything until most 
intelligent people know the plague when they 
see it. You fellows better learn something 
about it and help the game along. 

“‘T read it first on the back of a street railway 
transfer in Syracuse last winter. I found out 
afterward that the health committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce printed it on more than 
three million transfers. It was just a few 
simple facts, but it started me going. I got 
the rest of it from the Chamber of Commerce 
and from books they told me about. I guess 
there must be a few thousand people in Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., that learned some sense the same 
way.” 


THE DANGER OF TYPHOID AND HOW 
20 AVOID if 


A DISEASE THAT PICKS THE YOUNG AND STRONG—WHAT IT IS AND 
WHAT IT DOES—THE INSIDIOUS WAYS OF THE TYPHOID GERM — 
HOW THE FEVER IS SPREAD AND WHAT CAN BE DONE TO CHECK 
IT—THE EQUAL NEED OF PUBLIC AND PERSONAL PRECAUTIONS 


BY 


EDWIN BJORKMAN 


among the wooded hillsides of the 

Alleghenies, a man just returned from a 
journey was taken ill with typhoid fever. A 
limpid mountain stream passed within fifty 
feet of that house on its way to the Susque- 
hanna. Mile after mile it pursued its course 
without coming near another human dwelling, 


[T A little house standing all by itself 


until it reached Plymouth, Pa., a mining town 
of about 8,000 people, which was neither 
better nor worse than others of its kind, ex- 
cept in having a water-supply of rare natural 
purity and seeming security against all 
defilement. 

Through three dreary winter months the man 
in the lonely hillside house fought the fever, 
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with the aid of a physician and a nurse, until 
at last he won his fight for life. Frequently 
during those months the nurse would at night 
throw the patient’s body wastes on the snow- 
covered ground between the house and the 
stream. As long as the snow remained, there 
was not a single case of typhoid in Plymouth. 
On March 26th the first thaw of the season set 
in, sweeping the snow off the banks and filling 
the stream with a fresh supply of crystalline 
water that soon reached the households of 
Plymouth. On April oth the first case of 
typhoid was discovered in town. Others 
followed with alarming rapidity. At the end 
of a week new cases were being reported at the 
rate of fifty to one hundred a day, and this 
went on until more than one-eighth of the total 
population was sick. Medical assistance had 
to be summoned from the outside. The 
business life of the community came practically 
to a standstill. Funerals occurred every day. 
The town seemed in danger of being wiped out. 
And all this time the people went on using the 
water which nobody dreamed of suspecting. 
Before it was finally checked, the epidemic had 
produced 1,104 cases of disease, 114 of which 
ended fatally. It had cost the community 
$97,000 in sick bills and lost earnings, while the 
loss through the death of wage earners was 
computed at $500,000. A subsequent investi- 
gation proved beyond the slightest doubt that 
this vast train of death and disaster had its 
source in that lonesome struggler for life on a 
hillside many miles away. 

They did not know then, as we do now, that 
typhoid fever invariably is caused by the 
presence in the human body of an infinitesi- 
mally small organism or “germ.” Nor did they 
know that the appearance of a new case of 
typhoid is impossible without the transmission 
of such germs from one human body to another. 
The official name of the germ in question is the 
typhoid bacillus. To the naked eye it is 
invisible. Its presence in milk or water does 
not at all change its appearance. Magnified 
1,200 times, it looks like a diminutive sausage 
with long, twisted hairs attached to it. Those 
hairs enable it to move about with great rapid- 
ity. While existing in a congenial medium, it 
discharges certain substances named “ toxins,”’ 
which act as a poison on any human organism 
serving as “host” to the germ. But of all the 
qualities possessed by this mischievous and 
mysterious creature, none means more to us 
than its ability to exist for long periods outside 
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the human body. So hardy is its nature, and 
so insidious are its ways, that thousands of 
miles may be traversed and hundreds of days 
consumed in its passage from one human 
system to another. 

To be sure, the sun’s rays will kill it in 
from four to ten hours. But give it only a 
pinch of dust for a hiding place, and it will 
dance along merrily for weeks with every 
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THE TYPHOID TRAIL OF A MILK ROUTE WHICH CAUSED 
AN EPIDEMIC IN STAMFORD, CONN. 


The lettered squares represent dairies, and the black lines their routes. 
The oblong squares represent the farms from which dairy B got milk, and 
the black dots show cases of typhoid. The disease originated at dairy 
B, was passed on to hundreds of customers, and also spread back- 
ward to farm E. B. L. 


straying wind without loss of vigor or venom. 
Bury it beneath one-eighth of an inch of the 
proper kind of soil, and it will keep alive for 
many, many months. Let the soil freeze, 
and still it may live on for weeks. In ordinary 
water, it remains “viable,” as the scientists 
call it, from six to ten days. In milk and the 
various products made out of milk, it thrives 
from one to four weeks. You can turn the 
water into ice, and you may “separate” or 
churn or freeze your milk, without much 
damage to the germ. It may be numbed and 
weakened, but give it only half a chance, and 
it will revive in all its original virulence. In 
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oysters it lives contentedly for several weeks, 
and salt water seems to be no less welcome to 
it than fresh. There is, of course, a definite 
limit to its power of endurance — it cannot 
contend successfully for more than a few days 
with those bacteria which we call friendly, 
because they break up dead organic matter — 
but, as it is, its toughness suffices to constitute 
it one of the subtlest and most serious dangers 
man has to face. 

Some years ago typhoid fever broke out on 
board an English training ship on the Thames. 
They traced it to some blankets that had seen 
hospital service in the Boer War and that had 
been packed up tightly for six months before 
they were put to use again on another con- 
tinent. In igo2 a New Yorker, on whom the 
disease had already got a hold, stayed for a 
few days with friends at Montclair, N. J. 
Some empty milk bottles used during his visit 
were returned unscalded from that house after 
he had left. The milk with which those bottles 
were refilled at the dairy carried the fever to 
twenty-eight unsuspecting customers. 

Still more serious, however, is the ability 
of the typhoid germ to exist and propagate 
for years in the spleen and gall bladder of 
persons who show no signs of illness them- 
selves while spreading the infection among all 
who come in contact with them. Some per- 
sons of this kind, now unpleasantly familiar 
to medical science under the name of 
“disease carriers,’ have recovered from an 
attack of the fever without ridding themselves 
of the germs. Others may never have suffered 
any inconvenience at all by the entrance of 
the germs into their systems. Cases of this 
nature have been discovered among soldiers 
acting as nurses in India and among student 
waiters in Western universities. Some years 
ago every new worker used to be taken ill 
sooner or later in one of the bakeries at Stras- 
burg, Germany, until they succeeded in tracing 
the infection to an old woman who herself 
seemed wholly immune. And the health 
authorities of New York City have for two 
years kept a woman cook a virtual prisoner 
after it had been proved that she had caused 
twenty-eight cases of typhoid in seven different 
households. 

There are a thousand roads by which the 
typhoid germ may approach us, but all of them 
meet at one point— the mouth. We must 
swallow it to give it a chance, and to be swal- 
lowed it must pass our lips. Human hands 
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may help it, if those hands have come in contact 
with any substance discharged by a typhoid 
patient. But, as a rule, the germ gets its 
chance in a less direct way through what we 
eat and drink. Fingers, water, flies, and dust 
— these are the chief media through which the 
germ gets into our food. 

Fingers count for most on the farm and in 
the dairy. At Elkton, Md., the kindness of a 
dairyman’s wife in nursing a sick neighbor 
brought the fever to thirty-nine of her hus- 
band’s customers. Sometimes, too, people 
on the farm or in the dairy keep on working 
after the disease has already taken hold of 
them, or they go back to work before they are 
fully recovered. An outbreak of typhoid at 
Philadelphia, in 1906, was traced to a dairy 
where the investigators surprised a convalescing 
employee in the act of using his own lips to 
start the syphon that transferred the milk 
from the cans to the bottles. From the mois- 
ture left by the man’s lips on the end of the 
syphon they raised later as fine a ‘“‘culture”’ of 
typhoid germs as any bacteriologist could wish 
for his experiments. 

Everything considered, however, water serves 
the germ best and most frequently. Even if 
we boil every drop we drink of it, we are far 
from safe. Out of 386 cases of typhoid reported 
during an epidemic at Stamford, Conn., 378 
were definitely traced to the milk of a dairy- 
man who washed his cans with water from a 
badly polluted well. Among 138 epidemics 
studied, 54 sprang from the indiscriminate 
employment of contaminated well water. 
In thirteen such cases it had been used to 
dilute the milk, and in six others the milk 
became infected because the cows drank of or 
waded through polluted pools. During a 
military celebration at Rennes, France, a 
dozen officers caught the disease by partaking 
of wine cooled with ice from a sewage-polluted 
pond. And in 1894 twenty-five typhoid cases 
occurred among Wesleyan University students 
who had eaten oysters fattened in the Quinni- 
piac River, within 300 feet from the sewer out- 
let of a private house containing two typhoid 
patients. 

Flies and dust carried the fever to 22,500 of 
our encamped volunteers and killed 2,000 of 
them during the Spanish-American war. Flies 
and dust were able to pick up the deadly germs 
because open cesspools were used and human 
wastes were scattered about promiscuously. 
Conditions not unlike those of the war camps 
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prevail not only throughout our rural districts 
and in thousands of small towns but even in 
large cities like Washington and Pittsburgh. 
Those conditions make typhoid a characteristic 
ever-present country disease — but one that 
tends constantly to invade the large cities by 
every water course and every dairy route. 
And flies pick up the germs in the sickroom 
as well as on the ground outside. In other 
words, wherever dust and flies have a chance 
of getting into our food or drink, there the 
typhoid germ has a chance to get by our lips 
into our intestinal tract — that being the goal 
at which it is aiming all the time. 

If the entrance of such germs into our systems 
invariably produced typhoid fever, we should 
be a great deal worse off than we are now. 
According to careful estimates, only about one- 
tenth of those who happen to “ingest” the 
germs become actually infected. And infection 
does not take place until the germs have made 
their way from the intestines into the blood. 
Two conditions are needed to make this pos- 
sible. First, the germs must not be too numbed 
and enfeebled to fight the natural defenders 
of the body — the leucocytes, or white blood 
corpuscles — which are ever patrolling the 
walls of the intestines in search for hostile 
intruders. Secondly, these defenders them- 
selves must be more or less weakened and off 
their guard, as they are sure to be whenever 
we are overworked or underrested, overfed or 
undernourished, overstimulated or under- 
oxygenized. 

Let us suppose that a colony of vigorous 
germs — for, as a rule, they travel in large 
company — gets access to a human body under 
conditions favorable to themselves and unfavor- 
able to the man. At first they do not appear 
to make much of a stir. Quietly they force 
their way through the intestinal walls into the 
system proper and particularly into the blood. 
It seems likely that on their way they kill all 
leucocytes that come within their reach, or 
that they poison them with their toxins, for 
the numbers of these defenders decrease 
materially in typhoid fever, while most other 
infections cause them to increase. Once 
established in the blood stream, the victorious 
invaders begin to feed up and to propagate — 
two terms that with them are almost synony- 
mous. An Englishman who wished to test 
their reproductive capacity started with a 
colony of 78 germs. In twenty-four hours 
there were 6,000 of them; in twenty-four hours 
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more he had 10,000,000; and seven days from 
the start they numbered 440,000,000. The 
idea of counting such numbers of invisible 
creatures may seem fantastical at first glance, 
but science has devised ways of doing so with 
great accuracy. 

For a week or two, during which the man 
does not yet know what is the matter with him, 
this process of multiplication goes on at increas- 
ing speed. At the end of this period of “incu- 
bation,” the germs are present in every part 
of the body. ‘They swarm in all the substances 
discharged by the body, including the sweat and 
the sputum. They may be found from the 
tip of the tongue to the lower end of the intesti- 
nal canal. They may settle temporarily in 
any or all of the bodily organs, producing all 
sorts of misleading symptoms. But after 
a while they are pretty sure to concentrate once 
more at their starting point in the lower part 
of the small intestine. There may be seen 
certain groups of tiny glands known as Peyer’s 
patches. These serve as breeding places and 
rallying points for the leucocytes. It is strik- 
ingly characteristic of the typhoid germ’s 
hardiness and ferocity that it chooses the 
barracks of the defending army for its main 
point of attack. In the course of the ensuing 
struggle, those patches become ulcerated and 
finally slough off in parts. Hemorrhages, 
many of them fatal, accompany this process, 
and at times the intestinal wall is so weakened 
that it actually breaks and lets out the poison- 
ous pus in the abdominal cavity. Of all the 
complications to which typhoid may lead, this 
is the most dangerous. In all but a very small 
number of cases it means death, and nearly 
one-third of all the typhoid deaths in this 
country — or about 11,000 annually — result 
from intestinal perforation. 

If death does not intervene in this or in any 
other of numerous possible ways, there comes 
a day when the continued propagation of the 
germs is stopped. Then they begin to die off 
in greater and greater numbers, and finally 
the system rids itself of them entirely. To 
understand this unexpected turn of affairs, we 
must know that the body does not rely on the 
leucocytes alone for its defense. They form 
the standing army, so to speak. When special 
emergencies arise, special measures are taken 
to meet them. Just as every invading germ 
produces its own kind of toxin, or poisonous 
excretion, which is hardly less dangerous than 
the germ itself, so the attacked body has the 
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power of producing “‘antitoxins’’ — substances 
that serve at once to neutralize the poisons and 
to kill off the poisoners. But it takes the body 
some time to puzzle out what sort of substance 
is needed for use against the poison it has to 
deal with just then. And until the body has 
solved this puzzle, the germs make headway 
seemingly unchecked. Once the body has 
learned to handle a given poison, it remembers 
the trick for a long time afterward, and that 
is why a second attack of typhoid in the same 
person is a rare thing. 

During the initial period of the fever the vic- 
tim suffers from chills, violent headaches, nose- 
bleeding, diarrhoea, abdominal pains, loss of 
appetite, burning thirst, and a general lassitude. 
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TYPHOID PREFERS THOSE JUST GROWN 


The table shows the number of typhoid deaths in each 1,000 deaths 
from known causes in the United States 


From day to day the temperature rises and the 
pulse increases. There is a ‘brown’ taste 
in the mouth and the stomach region feels sore. 
Flushed cheeks and abnormally bright eyes 
are not uncommon during this stage. But at 
last the victim is forced into bed, and there- 
after he soon sinks into a lethargic dulness so 
characteristic of the fully developed fever that 
it has been called the “typhoid state.” Deliri- 
ous intervals are not rare. And as a final sign 
of their triumph the germs gather in groups 
beneath the skin, each group showing in the 
shape of a rose-colored spot that disappears 
when you press it. 

The fever runs its natural course in four to 
eight weeks, but relapses, which are only too 
common, may bring the time up to three or 
even six months. Complications and after- 
effects of manifold sorts occur constantly, and 
the enfeebled condition of the system offers 
excellent opportunities for other germs, and 
particularly for the ubiquitous and dreaded 
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pneumonia germ. Yet the disease, if following 
a straight course, may actually leave a man 
stronger and healthier than before — the system 
having received a thorough cleaning-out — 
and it is not so frequently fatal as many other 
illnesses. Only from seven to fifteen of each 
hundred persons attacked die from typhoid, 
and this percentage is still on the decrease. 
It has been calculated that 400,000 people are 
stricken with typhoid fever annually in this 
country, and that 35,000 of that number lose 
their lives. What an unnecessary waste of 
life and money this implies may be judged by 
a comparison of foreign and domestic death- 
rates. For the five-year period of 1901-05, 
the average annual typhoid death-rate in the 
sixteen states with registration laws approved 
by the Census Bureau was 32.2 per 100,000 
of population. ‘The corresponding rate for 
the same period in some Old World coun- 
tries was as follows: Norway, 5.3; Switzer- 
land, 6.2; Germany, 7.6; Sweden, 8.3; Great 
Britain, 11.5; and Japan, 11.6. 

With good reason typhoid is sometimes 
called “autumnal fever.” Of 1,500 cases 
studied by Professor Osler at Johns Hopkins 
University, 840 occurred in August, September, 
and October. And the records of the New 
York City Health Department for the five-year 
period of 1903-07 show the following monthly 
averages of typhoid cases: January—March, 
107; April-June, 214; July-September, 460; 
October-December, 671. Foremost among 
the probable reasons for this close connection 
between the fall months and typhoid, figures 
undoubtedly the increased vitality among the 
germs produced by the.hot season. Flies and 
dust flourish in that season, too, while water 
and milk are more exposed to contamination, 
and people drink more frequently and more 
recklessly. 

The typhoid germ, like the tubercle bacillus, 
prefers the young to the old, and its preference 
is keenest for those who have just attained to 
useful manhood or womanhood — that age 
when a generation reaches its flowering time 
and sows the seeds of generations to come. 
In the sixteen registration states the average 
age at death from typhoid fever fell a little 
short of twenty-nine years in 1900. In every 
hundred typhoid cases in New York City during 
1907, not less than seventy-eight — or nearly 
four out of every five — affected persons be- 
tween ten and forty, while more than one-third 
of them fell on people in the third decade of 
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life. During the years from ten to forty, 
typhoid causes about one death out of every 
ten from known causes, while among deaths 
at all ages it causes less than four in each 
hundred. 

Nor is ordinary cleanliness enough of a 
protection against the disease. After study- 
ing 866 cases at Washington in _ 1906, 
Dr. M. J. Rosenau and his fellow-workers 
in the Public Health and Marine Hospital 
Service were compelled to declare that ‘the 
disease certainly did not prevail to any unusual 
extent among persons living under poor sani- 
tary conditions,” but that ‘‘on the contrary, it 
was more prevalent among persons living in 
residences of the better class.” Vital statistics 
published by the Census Bureau bear out these 
startling conclusions. 

In 1900 the death rate from typhoid among 
all males “engaged in gainful occupations” 
was 35.2 per 100,000 of population. Rates 
much in excess of this average were found 
among clergymen, bookkeepers, clerks, com- 
mon laborers, servants. cabinet-makers, uphol- 
sterers, sailors, and fishermen. Particularly 
low rates were shown by hucksters, peddlers, 
shoemakers, stone-cutters and tailors. Lawyers 
and physicians were a little below the average; 
bankers, brokers, and agents were above it. 
In the mercantile and trading class, with a 
general average rate of 28.3, merchants and 
dealers had a rate of 33.6, as against a rate of 
14.9 for hucksters and peddlers. Among 
the members of the public entertainment 
class, it was the hotelkeepers that suffered 
the comparatively high rate of 35.1, while the 
rate among saloonkeepers and bartenders was 
only 25.7. Clergymen died at a rate of 46.8 
per 100,000; sextons at the low rate of 27.7. 
Health Commissioner Porter of New York 
State has described typhoid as “‘a most expen- 
sive and entirely preventable disease.” It is 
expensive to the individual because of its 
duration, severity, and possible consequences; 
it is expensive to the nation because of its 
preference for youth and for men in the higher 
classes of occupations; and its expensiveness 
must be deemed an unmitigated waste be- 
cause its preventability has been proved 
abundantly, both in theory and in practice. 

It is to prevention, not to cure, that this 
article is devoted. He who has the slightest 
suspicion that the germ be already at work 
within him had better not stop to ponder what 
he thinks he knows or may learn about it. 
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The one safe thing for him to do is to consult 
a good physician or betake himself to a hospital 
with the least possible delay. And he owes 
quick and determined action not only to himself 
but to his fellowmen, as his continued unre- 
stricted intercourse with other men is equally 
dangerous to them and to himself. And not 
only the sick person, but all whose positions 
force them into any kind of contact with a 
typhoid patient, must look to the physician and 
the trained nurse for instruction. The best 
that can be done to help checking the further 
diffusion of the disease is to give complete and 
unconditional obedience to the directions of 
those experts. 

Men and women who have not yet received 
any special warning are the ones who need 
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HOW PURIFIED WATER REDUCES TYPHOID 


The number of typhoid cases per 100,00c in four towns with impure 
(black squares after the dates) and pure water (white squares after 
the dates) 


most to learn of the dangers from typhoid that 
will be lurking about them as long as the 


* present state of affairs continues in regard to 


personal and collective hygiene. This is the 
time of the year, for instance, when many run 
from the heated city hives to seek comfort and 
safety in the cool uplands of the Berkshires or 
the Adirondacks or the Rockies. Leaning 
over the murmuring waters of some streamlet — 
clear almost to invisibility — they feel certain 
that nothing can be more pure. Mr. Lawrence 
Bruner, State Entomologist of Nebraska, has 
told how his family went into camp beside such 
a tempting stream. Four grown-ups drank 
hardly at all from its waters, and they remained 
well. Seven children and a servant drank 
freely, and all contracted serious cases of 
typhoid. There was nothing in the look or 
taste of the water to indicate that it was full 
of germs issuing from a typhoid-stricken dwell- 
ing ten miles farther up-stream. 

All drinking water should be boiled unless it 
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is known to come from a safe spring. ‘This is 
the only wise way all the year around, but it is 
doubly imperative during the summer and fall 
months. In the country the utmost care should 
be taken in protecting the wells from being 
contaminated by soakage. In travelling noth- 
ing but bottled waters should be drunk. Snow 
and ice are only a little less unsafe than water. 
Milk should be treated as water, unless it is 
certified or pasteurized under the control of 
reliable health officials. One minute of boil- 
ing over a hot fire will render both water and 
milk perfectly safe, provided that they are 
cooled quickly and kept cool and covered until 
used. The typhoid germs thrive exceedingly 
in sterilized water and milk, where they have 
not to contend with any other bacteria. 
Twenty minutes of heating over a slow fire, 
without boiling, will purify milk without 
altering its state or digestibility in any marked 
degree. Ice cream, butter, and buttermilk 
should be obtained only from places known to 
exercise scrupulous care in their production 
and preservation. Oysters are best uneaten in 
the summer but, if eaten at all, they should be 
cooked first, and the same precaution should be 
taken in regard to all shellfish at all times unless 
their origin be well known. Celery, lettuce, 
and other vegetables eaten raw should not be 
accepted without some guarantee that they 
have not been grown on infected soil or watered 
from a polluted well. No food should be left 
exposed where flies or dust can get at it. This 
is the safety rule most often disregarded, and 
too often with fatal results — and it is also well 
for the layman to consider that infection spread 
in such manner is the more dangerous to the 
community because of the difficulty in finding 
its source. Flies are something worse than 
“pesky critters’’ — they are fiends to be fought 
indoors and outdoors. No manure or garbage 
should be left scattered about or kept in 
uncovered receptacles, as they furnish the 
principal breeding places of those filth-loving 
pests. All windows and doors should be 
screened during the warm season, and in the 
house flypaper and saucers containing formal- 
dehyde or formalin mixed with sugar water 
should be kept in light places to dispose of 
flies that may slip by the screens. Finally, 
special attention should be given to the educa- 
tion of children and servants in these matters. 
For the safety of a family must be measured by 
the actions of its weakest — that is, its most 
ignorant — member. 
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These safety measures, like all others, take 
time and energy and money away from higher 
purposes, as health, after all, is not an end in 
itself. Nevertheless, they cannot be avoided 
by any one who wishes not only to dodge 
death and disease, but to lead an efficient and 
useful life. The one way of lessening the 
burden they constitute lies in joining hands 
with other human beings in collective measures 
of prevention. And much of the precaution 
which a man exercises individually on behalf 
of himself and his immediate surroundings 
may be rendered futile in a minute by the inac- 
tion of some other person wholly unknown to 
himself, or of the community he lives in, or of 
some strange community hundreds of miles 
away. Concerted intelligent action by ever- 
widening circles of humanity will alone serve 
to render his safety reasonably complete. 

Purification of all communal water supplies; 
scientific and sanitary disposal of sewage; 
enactment and strict enforcement of laws 
against water pollution; public inspection and 
control of the milk-supply, of all milk products, 
of ice, and of bottled spring and mineral waters; 
compulsory screening of all places where food 
is sold or eaten; scientific collection and dis- 
posal of manure and garbage; abolishment of 
open cesspools wherever they exist; establish- 
ment and support of efficient health authorities, 
having abundant discretionary powers to meet 
all emergencies; supervision and segregation 
of all infectious diseases at homes or in hos- 
pitals; systematic search for and compulsory 
treatment or detention of all proved “disease 
carriers” — these are some of the main objects 
of collective action, and to such action every 
thinking and honest citizen should lend enthusi- 
astic support. The greater the burden borne 
by all men together, the smaller will be the 
burden that falls on each man by himself. 
And if there be any greater truth than this, it is 
that in all health campaigns education counts 
for at least twice as much as legislation. 

The future may bring us still more effec- 
tive measures of protection. At this moment 
our Federal Government is experimenting 
with an antitoxic preparation expected to 
bring the user immunity against typhoid 
fever, and it may take its place successfully 
beside the vaccine against smallpox. But, 
even if it proves to be all that is hoped of it, 
this will not serve as an excuse for neglecting 
a single one of the preventive measures which 
have already been mentioned. 











